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It is pertinently and juftly obferved, by Mr. Jones, in his 
dedication of this work to Earl Bathurft, that, although the 
laws of England are the proper ftudy of Englifhmen, they 
always fhine with greater luftre, when they are compared 
with thofe of other nations. We know not, however, whe- 
ther we fhould implicitly fubfcribe to the truth of what this 
ingenious writer afferts, when he fays to his Lordfhip, 

** You will remark with fatisfaction, that, how much foever the 
old faves of Greece might have furpaffed us in the prodaétions of 
art and genius, yet the adminiftration of juftice, on which our coms 
mon fecurity depends, now flows ina purer ftream at Weftminiter, 
than formerly at Athens; for the Archon fat in a tribunal, where 
every cafe was generally decided by a kind of political law, to which 
no precedents were applied, and from which no rules were dedaced 5 
whereas your Lordfhip prefided in a court, where the great boun- 
daries of property are not only diftiné and vifible, but itrevocably 
fixed, where nothing is’ vague or precarious, nothing left to difcre« 
tionary interpretation, but where your predeceflors wifely eftablith- 
ed, and your Lordfhip nobly maintained, a beautiful fyftem of li- 
beral jurifprudence, which, while it fecures many important rights 
of our countrymen, contributes to the glory of our country itfelf, 
by attracting the admiration of al! mankind.” : 

We know not, we fay, whether we ought not to impute 
this warm panegyric on the court of chancery, to a perfonal 
or profeffional partiality in the encomiaft : for is it indeed 
true, that riothing is vague or precarious in the practice or de- 
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cifions of that court? Or is it even confiftent with its na- 
ture and inftitution, that there fhould be mething in it left to 
difcretionary interpretation. Happy, indeed, would it have 
been for many clients, who have of late years been affeéted 
by its decrees, that lefs had been left to diicretionary inter- 
pretation, than there has been: as it is notorious that, on 
fome occafions, where difcretion would have ftood equity in 
good ftead, there has been a plentiful lack of it. But not to 
dwell feverely on the flattery of a dedication; the prefatory dif- 
cour/e affording a better proof of the writer’s ingenuity than 
the former doth of his fincerity. 

‘¢ There is no branch of learmng, from which a ftudent of the 
law may receive a more rational pleafure, or which feems more 
likely to prevent his being difgufted with the dry elements of a very 
complicated fcience, than the hiflory of the rules and ordinances 
by which nations, eminent for wifdom and illuftrious in arts, have 
regulated their civil polity ; nor is this the only fruit that he may 
expect to reap from a general knowledge of foreign laws both an- 
cient and modern; for, whilft he indulges the liberal curiofiry of a 
fcholar, in examining the cuftoms and inftitutions of men, whofe 
works have yielded him the higheft delight, and whofe aétions have 
raifed his admiration, he will feel the fatisfaction of a patriot in ob- 
ferving the preference due in moft inftances to the laws of his own 
country above thote of all other ftates: or, if his juft profpeéts in 
life give him hopes of becoming a legiflator, he may collect many 
ufeful hints, for the improvement even of that fabrick which his 
anceftors have erected with infinite exertions of virtue and genius, 
but which, like all human fyftems, will ever advance nearer to per- 
fection and ever fall hort of it. In the courfe of his enquiries he 
will conftantly obferve a ftriking uniformity among all nations, what- 
ever feas or mountains may feparate them, or how many ages foever 
may have elapfed between the periods of their exiftence, in thofe 
great and fundamental principles, which, being clearly deduced from 
natural reafon, are equally diffufed over all mankind, and are not 
{ubjeét to alteration by 7 change of place or time; nor will he 
fail to remark as ftriking a diverfity in thofe laws, which, proceeding 
merely from pofitive inftitution, are confequently as various as the 
wills and fancies of thofe who enaé them: fuch, among a thou- 
fand, are the rules by which the poffeffions of a perfon deceafed, 
whether folid and permanent, or incorporeal and fluétuating, are 
tranfmitted to his heirs or fucceffors, and which could never have 
been fo capricioufly diverfified, if they had been founded on pure 
reafon, inftead of being left to the difcretion of every fociety, for 
whofe convenience they are calculated, : 

“* Sir Matthew Hale, to whofe learning and diligence the pre- 
fent age is no lefs indebted than his contemporaries were .to his 
wifdom and virtue, feems to have approved the ftudy which I re- 
commend ; and, in his Hiftory of the Common Law, has given a 
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fummary of the rules which prevailed among the ancient Hebrews? 
Greeks, and Romans, concerning the hereditary tran{miffion of pro” 
perty ; but, as he profeffed to touch very fhortly on that fubjeéts 
and was contented with tranfcribing the verfion of Petit, without 
having recourfe to the authors by whom the originals are preferved 
and explained, his account of the Attick laws is remarkably fuper- 
ficial and erroneous. He complains, that the text is very obfcure : 
it is, indeed, as he cites it, not only dark, but corrupt; and the 
fenfe, which he colleéts from it, is by no means perfpicuous. A 
defire of removing this ob{fcurity, and of fupplying a defect, how- 
ever unimportant, in the work of fo great a man, firft induced me 
to renew my acquaintance, which had been for many years inter- 
rupted, with the Athenian orators, from whofe private f{peeches I had 
reafon to expect the cleareft light on the fubjeét of inheritances ; 
and I prefently recollected one of them, whofe remains I had feen 
when I was a boy, but had been deterred, like many others, from 
reading them, by the difficulty of the forenfick terms, which oc- 
curred in almoft every page. 

“ This was J/eus, a lawyer of the firft clafs at Athens, and an 
advocate, as the ancient critics agree, of a ftrong original genius ; 
but, as his works muit have been dry, if not unintelligible, to the 
herd of grammarians and philologers, by whom the old monuments 
of Grecian learning were faved from dettruétion, they feem to have 
been greatly neglected; for, out of at leaft fifty of his genuine 
{peeches, which were extant in the ninth century, ten only remain ; 
and thefe, as they all relate to the Athenian laws of hereditary and 
teftamentary fucceffion, and give abundant fatisfaction upon that 
head, I here prefent to the ftudent of our Englith laws in His native 
language, not doubting but that they will yield him the fame enter- 
tainment which they afforded me.” 

Of this Ifeus (who fhould be diftinguifhed from another 
of the fame name, that appears, from Pliny, Juvenal, and 
Philoftratus, to have flourifhed at Rome in the reign of 
Trajan or Domitian) our author gives the following ac- 
count. 

‘* Tfeus, the mafter of Demofthenes, and the true fountain of 
that eloquence which afterwards flowed with fo impetuous a ftream, 
is by fome fuppofed to have been a Chalcidian, and by others, with 
greater appearance of probability, an Athenian: but whatever coun- 
try may claim the honour of being his birth-place, itis certain that 
he was educated:at Athens, where he became famous as a pleader of 
caufes after the clofe of the Peloponnefian war. The time of his 
birth may be nearly afcertained by reafoning from the known or 
fuppofed dates of his fpeeches ; for that on the eftate of Diczo- 

nes appears to have been delivered in the fourth year of the nine- 
ty-feveath Olympiad, or two thoufand one hundred and fixty-fix 
years ago; now it is very probable that he was then at leaft in his 
twenty-feventh year; for it has been remarked, that both Demoft- 


henes and Cicero began to diftinguith themfelves at that age; and 
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Dionyfiys, on a fimilar occafion, fuppofes that Dinarchus muft firfe 
have fpoken in public at the age of twenty-five or twenty-fix; 
whence we may fairly conclude, that Ifeus was not born after the 
ninetieth Olympiad; and we can hardly believe that he was much 
older, fince he certainly continued to flourifh as an advocate, and 
compofed the fpeech on the eftate of Haynias, after the beginning 
of Philip’s reign. If this computation be juft,he could not have 
been regularly a pupil of Ifvcrates, who was born in the firft year 
of the eighty-fixth Olympiad, but, according to the beft accounts, 
did not open his fchool ull the archonfhip of Ly fiiratos, when 
Ifeeus was at leaft in his forty-eighth year, and in the height of his 
reputation ; it is not, indeed, improbable, and no more, perhaps, 
than this wes meaned by Hermippus, that he might occationally ate 
tend the lectures of fo renowned a matter ; butit is certain, that he 
took pupils himfelf at that very time; for Demoilhen-s, who was 
then but twelve ye#rs old, and who foon atter del.berated on the 
choice of an inftructor in the art of fpeaking, preferred him to 
Tfocrates, not from ary difference in the prices of their inflivctions, 
as it is vulgarly fuppofed, but from a well-grounded opinicn, as 
Plutarch juftly imag nes, that the ftyle and manner of Iizus were 
more forcible, and better adapted to the purpofes of real live, than 
the fine polith, elegant turns, and fweet numbers, which liocrates 
taught with fo much refinement. This ardent and nervous diction 
which Demofthenes admired, he imitated alfo with fuch fuccels, that 
in his feventeenth year he pronounced the fpeeches now extant 
againft his guardian Aphobus, and not long after delivered the two 
again{t Onetor, which fome of the old critics fuppofe to have been 
written, or at leaft correéted, by his mafter: we may trace, indeed, 
the manly features of the inftruétor in thofe and feveral other come 
pofitions of the illuitrious pupi!, whofe orations on public affairs, 
with which Ifgeus never interfered, exhibit fo noble a {pecimen of 
true eloquence, that the palm has been by univerfal confent given 
to him as the firft orator of Greece ; yet his private fpeeches are 
not fuperior in force or beauty to thofe of his teacher, who would 
probably have thundered with equal energy in the aflembly of Athe- 
nian citizens, if his temper and inclination had not induced him to 
prefer the certain advantages of a very ufeful profetlion to the pre- 
carious favours which the giddy populace beftow and refume at their 
pleafure. This, however, is no more than conjecture ; for even the 
profound antiquary and excellent critic, Diouy/ius, who has left us 
an admirable treatife on the ftile of Ifeus, proteffes a total ignorance 
of his life and conduét in civil affairs ; but it is obvious, thar, if he 
had taken any part in adminiftration, and harangued the people on 
important occations, a man of his great capaciry and application 
mutt foon have been diftinguifled by his contemporaries, and would 
have been mentioned with applaute by the hifiorians of his coun- 
try. My opinion is likewife confirmed by the tities of his genuine 
fpeeches preferved by Harpocration, Pollux, and Apoftolius, not one 
ef which appears to have been delivered on any national quettion ; 
gad this may be the reafon, why mofi of the ancients, who are fo 
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cop'ous in praifing the fmoothnefs of Ifocrates, the graces of Ly- 
fias, the founding periods of Aifchines, the dignity of Lycurgus, 
the united force and elegance of Hyperides, fay nothing of Hfeus ; 
for all the others were eminent in public life, or at leaft compofed 
orations on fubjects of a public nature: thus Lyfias added to his 
other excellent qualities an ardent zeal for liberty, and raifed five 
hundred men at his own expence for the fervice of the ftate, in ex- 
pelling the thirty tyrants, and reftoring the popular government, 
which he‘fupported alfo by his eloquence: and Ifocrates laboured 
fuccefsfully to unite the Greeks in a common caufe again{l their old 
enemy the king of Perfia: the political conduét of Affchines, Ly- 
curgus, Hyperides, is generally known; and, although Dinarchus 
wouid not perhaps have attained much celebrity by the ftrength of 
his own genius, yet he has acquired a rank among the ten orators of 
Athens by his ailiduous imitation of the great man, whom he could 
not but admire, even when he impeached him: as to Andocides, his 
offences and misfortunes would have preierved his name, if his ha- 
rangue on a peace with the Lacedamonians had been loft; and, if 
Antpho had lefc no fpeeches in criminal cafes, yet the place, which 
Thucydides, who is thought to have been his pupil in rhetorick, has 
given him in the hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, would haye ren- 
dered him fufficiently illuitrious; fo that, of all the ten, Ifeus 
alone appears to have confined his talents to the narrow limits of the 
bar and the compofition of forenfick arguments; which, however 
interefting to lawyers, cannot be fuppofed to attract the notice of 
fcholars, fo much as the pompous and folemn orations on treaties 
and embaflfies, or the various events of an obftinate war. After all, 
one cannot help wondering, that, although Dionyfius lived in the 
very age of Cicero, and was copied almoft too clofely by Quintilian, 
yet the name of Ifzus is not fo much as mentioned in the rhetorie 
cal pieces of the two Romans: for this omiflion I can no otherwife 
account than by afcribing it to inadvertence or to accident; and by 
obferving, that the fame of the Philippicks was fo {plendid as not 
only to eclipfe the reputation of a mere advocate, but even to di- 
minifh the attention due to the other productions of Demofthenes 
himfelf, whofe private {peeches have been almoft as much neglect- 
ed as thofe of his mafter.” 

This, fays our author, is all that I have been able to col- 
le&t, concerning the life of Ifeus. He proceeds, therefore, 
in the fequel of his prefatory difcourfe, to comment on his 
profeffional charaéter and the ftile of his oratory. In the dif- 
cuffion of thefe points, our author throws out a number of ju- 
dicious and ingenious refleétions, on the nature of oratory in 

eneral, as well as on the diftinguifhing charaéteriftics of the 
ftile and talents of Ifeus. He then refumes his account of 
the laws of Athens, introducing a particular relation. of the 
rocefs of an Athenian law-fuit ; which, as an objeé of even 
esiey curiofity, we fhall give our readers, xe 
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6 It is almoft needlefs to premife, what every perfon who has the 
flighteft acquaintance with the conftitution of Athens already knows, 
that all caufes concerning inheritances, devifes, legacies, portions, 
adoptions, marriages, divorces, alimony, widows, heirefles, orphans, 
guardians, belonged to the jurifdiction of the chief Archon, who 

ve his name to the year of his magiftracy, and was thence often 
called Eponymus; a jurifdiGtion, which may in part be traced thro’ 
the Decemviral laws to that of the Roman Pretor, and trom him, 
through the imperial and pontifical conftitutions, to that of our 
ChanceHor. Either this great magiftrate, whofe tribunal was in the 
Odeum, or one of the fix inferior Archons, called Thef/motheta, ge- 
nerally fat, crowned with myrtle, for the purpofe of receiving com- 
plaints from perfons injured, of directing procefs, examining the 
parties, allowing or difallowing the action, and conduéting the fuit 
through its various ftages; for, when a citizen thought himfelf 
wronged, and refolved to feek redrefs in a court of jnitice, his firfk 
ttep was to preter his plaint, and denounce the name of his adverfary 
to the fitting magitirate, who examined the complainant, and, if he 
thought the action mainrainab!e, permitted him to /ummon the de- 
fendant to appear at a certain day: ic was allowable, where an ex- 
peditious remedy was required, to attach the perfon complained 
againft, and carry him directly before the court, of which the reader 
will recolieét many initances in the ancient comedies, where the 
feene is ufually lic at Athens; but, in moft cafes of civil injuries, 
the firft proceis was by citation or /ummons, for which purpofe a vum- 
ber of apparitors or bailiffs, called /ummoners, were conflantly at 
hand; nor can we fuppole, that in a fmall ftace governed almoft 
wholly by laws, which inflicted a fevere punifhment on contumacy, 
this monition of the Archon was often difobeyed : contumacious 
peifons were declared infamous, a fentence no le{s dreadful to an 
Athenian, than outlawry to an Englifhman. 

*¢ When both parties were confronted before the magiftrate, he 
proceeded to a ftriét examination of them, which was called the in- 
terrogation, and the parties litigant were at liberty to interrogate one 
another, as we learn from the fpeech on the eftate of Philoctemmn ; 
whence alfo we may collect, that their anxfwers were fet down in 
writing, and might be given in evidence againft them at the trial, 
and that, if the Archon found it neceffary, he might adjourn the 
examination. This was not unlike the French recollement, of which 
M. de Beaumarchais has given us a lively and curious defcription in 
one of his interefting memorials; and the ftudent will find it an in- 
ftructive and agreeable exercife to compare thete judicial proceedings 
at Athens, not only with thofe of the civilians and canonifts, of 
which he will fee an exact fketch in Sir Jeffrey Gilbert’s Forum Ro- 
manum, but alto with thofe in our own courts of law and equity, and 
with the modes of bringing caufes to a hearing in Scotland and 
France: to remind him at every turn of the analogy between thefe 
different forms of adminiftering remedial juftice, would be both 
idly oftentatious and inconfittent with my principal defign. 
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‘* It was the Archon, who gave the complainant the power of 
impleading his antagonift, prefcribed the proper form of the action, 
of which the Athenians had a great variety, and, to ufe their term, 
admitted the caufe into court ; after which preliminaries the party 
complaining put in. as I conceive, his declaration, or dill, in which 
he fet forth pertinently and fuccinétly the nature of the injury which 
he had futtained ; and then, 1 imagine, the parties proceeded to 
their mutual a/tercations, which the Archon moderated and direéted, 
and which, like our ancient pleadings, were delivered orally before 
his tribunal. If the plaintiff perfevered in demanding redrefs, and 
the defendant infifted generally, that be had pat no injury, Or 
that he had a right to the property in queflion, fo that the merits of the 
caufe might be fairly tried in a dire@ courfe, iffue was then joined, 
as by the Sponfio of the Romans, and each party depofited a ftated 
fum as a pl@dge of profecuting his claim: nor was this all; for the 
patties were obliged to give in cro/s-depofitions, in which they refpec- 
tively fwore, that they relied on the juftice of their feveral cafes, 
and would produce evidence of the truth. The Archon then en- 
quired into the nature of that evidence, afked the parties, if they 
were prepared with their witnefles, and what was the number of 
them: for, if either of them was unprepared, and could offer upon 
oath a juft excufe for his want of readinefs, the trial might be poft- 
poned, This was alfo the time for propofing terms reciprocally in 
regard to the litigation, as by written challenges to produce their 
flaves, whofe teftimony was always extorted by pain or by the ap- 
prehenfion of it, and who could not be expofed to torture without 
the confent of their mafters, which was rarely given ; but the party 
refufing to confent gave an advantage to his adverfary, who, initead 
of afcribing his refufal to humanity, conftantly imputed it to a dread 
of difclofing the whole tranfaétion; of which common topic we 
fee a remarkable inftance in the Trapexitick {fpeech of Ifocrates, 
whofe very words are found in that of Ifzus on the eftate of Ciron, 
and in the firft of Demofthenes againft Aphobus ; this identical paf- 
fage in the three orators is adduced by Eufebius among other in- 
ftances of the grofs plagiarifm with which he charges the Greeks ; 

but it is a pafflage, which, to the honour of our nation, can never 
be copied by a Britifh advocate. ; : 

‘¢ It was competent, however, to the defendant, to putin a dila. 
tory plea, as for inftance, to the juri/diftion of the magiitrate; or to 
demur, as we call it, to the declaration, by infifting that the action 
was not maintainable, or, in the language of the Athenians, not 
sivaryayipes or admiflible ; or he might plead im dar any fact that 
precluded the plaintiff from his fuit, as a compromife and releafe, 
or the expiration of the limited time within which the complaint 
fhould have been preferred : this was in general five years; but the 
law of limitationsdoth not feem to have been very rigoroufly obferv- 
ed, as excufes for the non-claim were often made, and fometimes, 
probably, admitted. From this law there arifes no {mall difficulty in 
the fpeech on the eftate of Pyrrhus, whofe adopted fon Endius had 


been in poffeffion above twenty years, yet, on his death, an attempt 
was 
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was made to invalidate the adoption, by prorefting that Pyrrhus had 
a legitimate daughter: now one would have imagined, that, had fhe 
been really legitimate, fhe would have been perpetually barred by 
not having entered on the eftate, or oppofed the claim of Endius, 
within the due time from the death of her father ; but the five years 
only ran from the day when a new title accrued, and, fhe having pafled 
the time of entering as daughter of Pyrrhus, her hufband might 
have made a claim tor her as fer and heirefs of Endius lately de- 
ceafed. However that might be, this caufe affords a good fpecimen 
of Athenian pleading ; for, in the original fuit, Xenocles appears to 
have been complainant in right of his wife Phila, and to have de- 
manded in his bill the three talents, of which her father died pof- 
fefled : to this the defendant, who was the mother of Endius, plead- 
ed, that fhe was the fitter of Pyrrhus, and, on the death of his 
adopted fon without heirs, became entitled to his eftate : Xenocles 
replied, in the form called Sieuaglupa, or a proteftation, that the had 
no title, becaufe Pyrrhus had left a legitimate daughter: this the de- 
fendant traverfed or denied ; and, as the iffue was found in her fa- 
vour, the complainant, who had prote/fed upon oath, muft neceflarily 
have been perjured. I chofe to give this Attick form the name of 
protofation, although odtcfation be mote literal, and although the 
former word be reftrained in our law to a parenthetical allegation, 
which is not traverfable; but I cannot too often requeft the reader 
of Hieus to place himfelf at Athens, and todrop for a time all 
thoughts of ourown forenfick dialect. ‘This grote/fation then, which 
anfwered fometimes to a demurrer, and fometimes to a fpecial plea iz 
bar, differed from the zrapaypagn or exception ; for the firft he might 
be entered by either of the contending parties, or even by a third 
petfon intetvening ; as, in the litigation concerning the eftate of 
Diczeogenes, when Menexenus and his coufins were going to join 
iffue with their adverfary, Leochares put in a protettation, that the 
heirs at lazy were precluded from claiming the inheritance: but the ex- 
céption, which ih general was a dilatory plea, could only be made by 
the defendant. ‘Thefé oblique inodes of pleading were, however, 
confideted as unfair, and were therefore difcountenanced, as tending 
to divert the ftream of juftice, atid to evade a candid inveftigetion 
of the whole truth: thus T/ra/plius, in the fixth fpeech, makes a 
merit of having pleaded in 4 dire? form, when it was in his power 
to have protefted {peciaily, that he was the adopted fon of Apollodo- 
rus ; and, in the fifth, the fame topic is urged in favour of Chere- 
ftratus, whofe advocate infifts, that his opponent, inftead of protr/- 
ing, that Philoctemon had lett legitimate fons, fhould have denied at 
once the validity or exiftence of his will, It feems that, in all cafes 
of difputed eftates, every devifee, and every heir, except a lineal 
defcendant, was compelled to make a claim by exhibiting a bill to 
the Archon : if his tice was controverted, the adverfe claimant pre- 
fented a cro/s-bill, called cxliype2y, and it appears from the laft men- 
tioned cadfe, that this courfe might be purfued by a perfon who 
had protefted, even after the iffue on his proteftation had been found 
againft him; whence it follows, that a multiplicity of trials was’ 
tou pre 
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prevented by the ev$vd}ua or general plea, We may collect alfo from 
a paflage in the fourth of the following fpeeches, as well as from 
Harpocration, that when a ftranger interpofed by protefting, that 
the eflate was not sxidixos or open to controverfy, it was ufual to dif- 
continue the original action, and to try the iffue joined on the pro- 
teftation, the event of which trial muft have diredted the judgment 
in the firft caufe ; what follows that paffage is extremely fingular ; 
for, when Leochares was more than half-conviéted of perjury, the 
punifhment of which was a perpetual deprivation of all civil rights, 
the plaintiff not only was permitted. to decline taking the verdict, 
but even confented to accept the promife oi Leochares himfelf, that 
Diczogenes fhould furrender the property in difpute. 

‘¢ Whenever, in the courfe of thefe pleadings, the parties came 
to a fact ot a point of Jaw (for both were determined by the fame 
judges) afferted on one fide and denied on the other, the Archon 
proceeded, as if the defendant had pleaded generally: and all the 
writings in the caufe, the bills, claims, crofs-depofitions, challenges, 

roteftations, and exceptions, together with fuch inftruments as had 

en exhibited, and, I believe, with the depofitions of the wit- 

nefles, were enclofed in a veflel called ¢xwos, which could not be 
opened tiil it was carried into court.” 

‘** Thus,” fays our author, ** was a caufe at Athens prepared for 
trial, and we muft acknowledge, in a fimple and pra man- 
ner; nor was the popular form of pleading the general iffue, and 
proving the fpecial matter in court, liable to the objection of ex- 
pofing the parties to the danger of being furprized with an unfore- 
feen cafe or unexpected evidence ; fince all the circumftances were 
previoufly fifted, and the depofitions accurately fettled, in the pre- 
fence of the Archon, fo that each party was fully aware of his ad- 
verfary’s ftrength, and able to inftruét his advocate without dark- 
nefs or perplexity; yet if we confider the multitude of law-fuits, 
with which, as If{zeus himfelf informs us, Athens abounded, it muft 
appear ftrange how fix or feven magiftrates, even with their affeflors, 
could have time to conduét the altercaticn of fo many litigants, and 
to perform the other important duties of their office. At Welt- 
minfter a fimilar plan would be found impracticable; nor fhall I 
eafily be induced to with for a change of our prefent forms, how 
intricate foever they may feem to thofe who are ignorant of their 
utility. Our fcience of tpecial pleading is an excellent logic ; it is 
admirably calculated for the purpofes of analyfing a caufe, of ex- 
tracting, like the roots of an equation, the true points in difpute, 
and referring them with all imaginable fimplicity to the court or the 
jury: it is reducible to the itricteit rules of pure dialeétick, and, if 
it were fcientifically taught in our public feminaries of learning, 
would fix the attention, give a habit of reafoning clofely, quicken the 
apprehenfion, and invigorate the underftanding, as effectually as the 
famed Peripatetick fyftem, which, how ingenious and fubtile, fo- 
ever, is not fo honourable, fo laudable, or fo profitable, as the feience, 

in which Lisrleton exhorts bis fons to employ their courage and care. 
Ir may unqueftionably be perverted to very bad purpotes: but fo 
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may the nobleft arts, and even eloquence itfelf, which many vir- 
tuous men have for that reafon decried: there is no fear, however, 
that even the contracted fiff, as Zeno ufed to call it, or the extended 
palm, can do any real mifchief, while their blows are directed and 
retrained by the {uperintending power of a court.” 

The next ftep was the Archon’s cafting lots for the judges ; 
for by that title our author chutes to diftinguifh thenf, as they 
determined not the faé only, but the law and equity of every 
cafe; although he confeffes himfelf to be of opinion with 
the learned antiquary, Dr. Pettingal, that they might with 
propriety he called jurymen; the Athenian juries differing 
from ours but in very few particulars, 

[Zo be continued. | 


A Voyage to New Guinea, and the Moluccas, from Balambangan: 
Including an Account of Magindano, Sooloo, and other Iflands ; 
and illufirated with thirty Copper-plates. Performed in the Tar- 
tar Galley, belonging to the Honourable Eaft India Company, 
during the Years 1774, 1775, and 1776, by Captain Tho- 
mas Forreft. To whichis added, a Vocabulary of the Ma- 
gindano Tongue. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. Robfon, &c. 

[Continued from Page 152. | 


Having, ina former article, given a general account of the 
refult of the enquiries of preceding voyagers, in regard to 
the part of the world vifited by Captain Forreft, we come 
to the particular intent aad purpofe of his voyage, and the 
fuccefs attending it. The former cannot be more fatisfac- 
torily fet forth than by our author himfelf, in his firft chap- 
ter, in which he introduces the very inftruétions he received 
from the company, in whofe fervice he was employed. 

** The intention of the voyage I am about to relate, was to for- 
ward. what the Honourable Eaft India Company had recommended 
by the fhip Britannis, that went from England, to fettle Balam- 
bangan, * an ifland ficuated near the north promontory of Borneo. 
The following is an extract from their general letter, dated June the 
12th, 1771, to the chief and council of that place. 

‘ Having good authority, from the experience and enquiries of 
Mr. Dalrymple, to be affured that cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, pep- 
per and clove bark, may wiih proper management be eafily_ intro- 
duced into Balambangan, as fome of thofe articles are siudoned in 
the Sooloo diftriéts, and others in the adjacent iflands, as the inclofed 
paper of enquiry, mentioned in a preceding paragraph, will thew. 
The acquifition and cultivation of thefe valuable articles, muft be 
{pecially recommended to the moft diligent attention of the chief 


* See Dalrymple’s plan for extending the commerce of the Eaft India Compa- 
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and council, as an object of the higheft importance, with promifes 
ofa very favourable notice on our part, on its being made apparent 
tous, that their endeavours for that purpofe have been effectually 
and advantageoufly executed. Thefe articles, if obtained, we 
particularly direét, fhall be made part of our confignment to the 
China council, until we fee occafion to fignify our further pleafure 
therein.’ 

«© About the latter end of Auguft 1774, ambaffadors came from 
the heir apparent of the Sultan of Mindanao, to Balambangan, in 
whofe train was an inhabitant of the Molucca’s, called Ifhmael 
Tuan Hajee, who having been long employed there by the Dutch, 
had gained an accurate knowledge of the Molucca iflands ; and hav- 
ing alfo been to the eaftward ot them, beyond Pitt's Straiis, as far 
as the coaft of New Guinea, called Papua, had feen, and confe- 
quently reported, that nutmegs grew there. 

‘© Mr. Herbert, the chief, had frequent conferences with this 
man ; and, defirous to profit from his intelligence, in the fcheme 
which he had in view, of forwarding the honourable court’s in- 
junctions by the Brirannia, as above related, to endeavour to obtain 
{pices from parts which had no conneétion with the Dutch fertle- 
ments, he was pleafed to confult me on the occafion, As I had, 
from other accounts, found that there was great probability in the 
relation of Tuan Hadjee, I offered to go, accompanied by him, on 
a voyage to New Guinea, if Mr. Herbert thought proper, in or- 
der to afcertain the truth of his affertion, and propofed to attempt 
it in a fmall country embarkation.—This was approved by Mr, 
Herbert and his council, and they left the management of it en- 
tirely to my direétion. 


© Inftruttions from the Chief and Council of Balambangan to Captain 
Thomas Forreft. 
66 Sir, 3 

‘¢ The knowledge you have acquired from experience of all the 
departments of marine bufinefs in general, to which you was train- 
ed from your earlieft years, together with a competent fhare of com- 
mercial tranfactions in this quarter of the world, were fufficient in- 
ducements for the chief to accept of your offer to attend him on 
the expedition to Balambangan. From the fmall number of fer- 
vants, moft of whom were unexperienced, he knew there would be 
fufficient field to difplay your talents, abitraéted from the official 
bufinefs of thofe brought up in the regular line of the fervice. 

‘© He perfectly knew your attachment and turn for difcovery ; 
and though nothing has been undertaken hitherto in the purfuit 
thereof, we would not have you imagine that we have thought 
lightly of fuch matters, or, that the chief has taken in bad part 
the feveral anecdotes and remarks you have at various times fur- 
nifhed him with, 

“* We have juft received a copy of a paragraph of a letter from 
Bombay, wrote by the honourable court to that prefidency, which 
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feems to imply very ftrongly, that it is their intention to keep af-_ 
fairs in this quarter in as circumfcribed and narrow limits as pofhible, 
A favourable opportunity, However, offering, without incurrin 
heavy expences, we are unwilling to let it flip; as it is an object o 
the firft confequence, and may, if accomplifhed, turn out extreme- 
ly beneficial, not only to our honourable employers in particular, 
but alfo to the Britifh nation in general. 

*¢ You mutt be fenfible, as we are, how important the monopoly 
of fpices is to the Dutch company, and the States of Holland ; and 
equally fo, how incompatible it is, as well with the dignity of our 
company, as their advantage, to carry on a trade in thefe articles 
furreptitioufly obtained, as they annually are, from the Dutch ter- 
ritories, and tranfported to Bencoolen, Rhio, and other places in the 
Straits of Malacca. The Molucca’s being generally underftood in 
Europe to be folely fubjeét to the Dutch, joined to the invariable 
commands of our fuperiors, not to interfere where any other Eu- 
ropean nation is engaged, are motives fufficienc for us to reject the 
application that has been made, or any other that we may receive 
hereafter, which we may efteem to have the leaft tendency towards 
creating a controverfy between the two companies. 

‘© We have thought it neceffary to premife thus much, that our 
intentions and our conduét may appear as clear to you, as they will 
to the world, fhould the public be led ever to inveftigate the one or 
the other. 

‘¢ From the many converfations we have had here with Tuan 
Hadjee Cutchil, we are confirmed in opinion that cloyes and nut- 
megs are produced in many places which the Dutch are, or affect to 
be, ftrangers to; where the inhabitants are not fubject to any prince 
or potentate in alliance with, or tributary to them ; and on iflands, 
even where there are no people. As he has very readily confented 
to embark with you in a fall country veffel (a Sooloo Prow) and 
his accounts and reprefentations give us a latitude to hope for fome 
favourable difcoveries, we think we fhould not deferve the appella- 
tion of faithful fervants, if we delayed our refearches into an object 
of the firft magnitude, when it can be profecuted with no heavy 
charge, and wears the profpect of terminating to the greateft na- 
tional good. 

** It would be abfurd to lay reftrictions, or to pretend to impofe 
rules in a bufinefs of this nature. It is an undertaking that requires 
prudence, difcretion and perfeverance ; therefore we have thought 
it beft to leave it to yourtelf. 

_ ** Under this cover come fome information and remarks, to which 
4 are no ftranger ; likewife fome extracts from Mr. Dalrymple’s 
emoirs, which we recommend to your perufal. 

** If the object in expectation fails of the withed-for fuccefs, 
yet your voyage may have a very good effect towards the improve- 
ment of navigation, You mutt therefore be as accurate as poffible, 
in laying down all fhoals, &c. as well as explicit in your remarks and 
obfervations. Charts and drawings thereof muft be taken, minutely 
markiag 
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marking every thing that may conduce to the above purpofe, We 
wif you a good voyage, and remain 
Your affectionate friends, and humble fervants, 
Balambangan, 12th OHN HERBERT, 
Oftober, 179%. DWARD COLKs. 
THOMAS PALMER. 


** The Dutch feem to claim a right to all the Molucca iflands, 
more from the forbearance of other European nations, than from 
any joit title. I am not certain whether the iflands of Waygiou, 
Myiol, Batanta, and Salwattay, may not.alfo be claimed by them ; 
but 1 refolved, from Tuan Hadjee’s report, and what I had learned 
of others, to go beyond thofe iflands, as far as the coatt of New 
Guinea, where furely the Dutch can have no pretenfions.” 

Such were the views with which this voyage was underta- 
ken: for the performing of which, in a very finall veiiel, 
we have already given our author’s reafons : nor was his vef- 
fel more fingular than the mode in which it was manned, 

“* The vetlel I had,” fays he, ‘* was perfectly (uited, in her con- 
ftruction and manner of working, to the crew, who were mottly 
Malays, or natives of thofe iflands that lie eaft of Atcheen Head: 
feveral were Bifayans, that is, natives of the Philippines, and were 
Chriftians ; fome were Magindano and Molucca Mahometans, vat{- 
fals and flaves to Tuan Hadiee ; two were from Bencoolen and Pulo 
Nays, and three were Indoftan failors (Lafcars). 

** Fearing that if I carried many Europeans with me, quarrels 
might arife between them and the Malays, who cannot (unlefs in- 
deed properly trained) be fuppofed fubject to difcipline, according 
to our ideas of it; I therefore engaged only two white men to go 
with me, who were plain good feamen, David Baxter, mate, and 
Laurence Lound, gunner. They knew not a word of the Malay 
tongue, at leaft not for many months after they embarked ; confe- 

uently could not well quarrel with their Mahometan fhipmates. 
Been. they foon learnt to fpeak Malays, and at the fame time 
they learnt how to behave towards them, that is, never to hurry or 
abufethem. To enfure fobriety, I carried with me very little wine, 
or {trong liquor, : my Malay crew never required any, and my two 
Europeans toon reconciled themfelves to tea and coffee. ’ 

‘« J had one perfon of rank, education, and good behaviour, with 
mé, Tuan Hadjee. He had feveral of his own country with him, 
his flaves and vaffals, for whom he drew pay ; and who often took 
liberties, againft which I found it imprudent to remonftrate. This 
perfon had made a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was a relation of the 
Sultan of Batchian, and was well rewarded before he came on board, 
by Mr. Herbert, who made him a captain ot Buggefles, having be- 
fides great expectations, I knew I could depend on his fidelity, 
and that he would be of great fervice in the voyage, having former- 
y been at Dory harbour, on the coaft of New Guinea. Without 
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ch a perfon, I fhould have been in danger from a Malay crew ; 
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e(pecially as I had property on board, to bear the expence of the 
voyage, vidtualling, &c. I made my account, from the beginning, 
that wherever I found people, I fhould there find provifions ; and, 
I thank God, we were not difappointed.” ; , 

Tt would be tedious as impraéticable to give any fatisfac- 
tory abftraét of the narrative of the voyage itfelf, made up, 
as the relation properly is, in a great meafure, of nautical 
obfervations, for the ufe of future navigators. Let it fuffice, 
therefore, to fay, on this head, that the foundings, views of 
headlands, &c. feem to be laid down with accuracy, and that 
the charts are well engraved. Our voyager introduces alfo 
fome views of the country, and of the people he met with, 
which are pleafing and pi€turefque. The account of fome 
of their cuftoms will, no doubt, be acceptable to readers in 
general ; we fhall, therefore, extra&t, by way of fpecimen, 
his deicription of the ceremony at the marriage of the eldeft 
fon of Rajah Moodo, heir apparent to the Sultan of Magin- 
dano, 

** On the 29th, Rajah Moodo fent me a young bullock, as a new- 
year’s gift; and on the 3oth of December his’ eldeft fon, Datoo 
Utu, was married to Noe, grand-daughter to the Sultan. A day 
before the marriage, the portion was carried in great parade over 
the water, from the bridegroom’s father, to the Sultan’s palace. 
Finding the cuftom was to make prejents to Rajah Moodo on fuch 
occafions, fome prefenting him with a palempore, another with a 
piece of chintz, and fo on, I prefented about three yards of fuper- 
fine broad-cloth, which I had the pleafure of feeing move with the 
firft offerings in the proceffion. I followed to the Sultan’s, where 
the portion was forting on a floor in the hall, and fome clerks were 
taking an account of it; Marajah Pagaly and fome others putting 
a value on each article. Amongft other things, was a bulfe of gold 
duft, which I had in my hand ;: it weighed about five or fix potinds, 
and was valued at about twenty kangans an ounce. Valuing a 
kangan at half a crown, to which it comes pretty near, gold here 
may be about 21. 10s. an ounce, reckoning one dollar five fhillings. 

** Prefently mounted the ramp two iron guns, four pounders : 
thefe were part of the portion, and valued at eight hundred kangans. 

** Twas told that Marajah Pagaly undervalued many of the ar- 
ticles, which were to make up the portion twelve thoufand kangans. 
Some even fufpected him of wanting to put a bar tothe match. It 
is difficult, in a foreign country efpecially, to come at the true 
fprings of action: but that evening L found Rajah Moodo dreffed 
in a coat of mail, made of buffaloes horn, and brafs rings. In this 
drefs, accompanied with his friends, without any of fa Bifayan 
guards, he crofled to the Sultan’s. 1 went over foon after, and per- 
ceived he had put off his coat of mail, which lay near him on a mat 
omthe floor, Seeing me, he beckoned for me to fit down by him, 
which I did. Having taken the liberty to afk him about the valua- 
tion of the portion, Oh! fays he, witha laugh, there are four hun- 
dred kangans over, 
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‘* Next evening, being the 3oth, came on the folemnity. A 
great company being affembled at the Sultan’s, Rajah Moodo put 
the queftion to the company if it fhould be a marriage. All an- 
fwered with a loud voice in the affirmative. A prieft then walked 
into the middle of the floor, to whom Datoo Utu got up, and ad- 
vanced. The prieft, whom they called Serif,* took him by the 
thuinb of the right hand, and faid to him certain words; which, 
being explained to me, were to this purpofe—The priett atked the 
bridegroom if he confented to take {uch a perfon as his wife, and to 
live with her according to the law of Mahomet. The bridegroom 
returned an affirmative. The company then gave a loud fhout, and 
immediately I heard guns go off at Chartow’s caftle, where I 
was told himfelf kept watch. The lady did not appear, and fo had 
no queftions to anfwer. In this they refemble the Chinefe, 

«© Neither Fakymolano, Topang, nor Uku was prefent. To- 
pang, no doubt, confidered this as a mortal blow to all his hopes ; 
and Fakymolano could not be fuppofed glad at an event, which, to 
his widow daughter, and grand-child, Fatima, muft have been an 
addition to their late lofs of Watamama. I! had, indeed, obferved, 
that, fince the match was upon the carpet, Fakymolano did not vi- 
fit at his fon Rajah Moodo’s fo much as formerly. 

‘¢ About a week before this, having pafled by Datoo Utu’s apart- 
ments, which were in the fort, and in the fame tenement where his 
father dwelt, I remarked that the large bed, china jars, chefts, and 
fo forth, were taken away. Fatima, as her portion, had fent all to 
her grandfather, Fakymolano, 

‘© I failed before the roth day after their marriage, and fo did not 
fee the conclufion of it according to their cuftom. But, fome time 
before this, I had been prefent at the marriage of one of Rajah 
Moodo’s daughters to the fon of an Iilano prince. 

‘© A great company was convened at Rajah Moodo’s, amongft 
which were the bride and bridegroom. The prieft took the man by 
the right thumb, and, after putting to him the important queftion, 
the latter fignified his®affent by a fmall inclination of the head. 
The bridegroom then went and fat down by the young lady, who 
was feated towards the farther end of the hall, fome young ladies, 
her companions, rifing up at his approach, to make room for him. 
The bride appeared difcuntented, and turned from him, while he 
kept turning towards her; both being feated on cufhions laid on 
mats on the floor. 

‘¢ The company fmiling at this, I thought it a good opportuni- 
ty to fix my German flute, and play a tune, having afked Rajah 
Moodo’s permiffion. The company expreffed fatisfaction ; but the 
bride ftill looked averfe to her lover, who was a handfome young 
man; and fhe continued fo the whole evening. She looked, in- 
deed, as I think a woman ought, whofe confent is not afked in an 


* Serif, or Sherif, isa term of dignity beftowed on every fup,ofed defcendaat 
ef Mahomet. ‘ 
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of fuch moment. Next evening I found them drinking cho- 
colate together; her looks feemed mending ; but fhe did not {mile, 

*¢ On the tenth night, fhe was, with apparent reluctance, con- 
duéted, before all the company, by two women, from where fhe fat, 
towards a large bed in the fame hall with the company ; and was 
put within a triple row of curtains, other two women holding them 
up until fhe paffed. The bridegroom following, paffed alfo within 
the curtains. The curtain being dropt, the company fet up a 
fhouting and hollowing, and in about a quarter of an hour difperfed.” 

In the Moluccas, Captain Forret obferves, the marriage 
ceremony is performed in a fimilar manner, as follows. 

The woman, attended by fome of her own fex, comes into the 
mofque, and fits down ; then the Imum, or, if the parties are pere 
fons of rank, the Calipha, holding the man’s right thumb, afks him 
if he will marry that woman, and live with her according to Ma- 
homet’s law? To this be anfwers, ‘ I will.” Then the prieft atks 
the woman, fiill fitting, befide the like Pe quettion, if the 
will obey ? Three times muft the anfwer, ‘ I will.’ 


‘© The woman rifing, the man and the pay their refpects to the 
company prefent: the woman is then conducted home. But be- 
fore fhe goes out of the mofque, the prieft gives the hufband the 
following admonition :—‘ You muft not touch your wife with lance 
or knife; but, if the do not obey you, take her into a chamber, and 
chaftife her gently with a handkerchief.” 


The following particular related of the country and peo- 
ple of Magindano, may afford alfo fome amufement to the 
curious among our readers. 

** In the frequent converfations 1 had with that communicative 
perfonage [Rajah Moodo} I learned that Magindano has many 
inakes, fome very large. The Mamemetin fixing in trees, thence 
dart on the unwary paflenger. I have heard of fuch on the ifland 
Salayer, and that they will whip up a goat from the ground: we 
read of fuch monftrous fnakes being alfo dh Ceylon. 

‘© There is a large fnake, called Bukkoron, found often on Ti- 
moko hill, which, in great floods, may be confidered as an ifland ; 
and the {nakes, carried away by the torrents, faften where they can. 
Thus, in Indoftan, I have been told of fnakes faftening on bridges, 
whien borne down a river by aflood. Here is alfo a fimaller black 
ewe inake, with a white throat and red eyes. Another, called 

olpu, is very large: its blowing or {pitting on any perfon is poi- 
fonous, making the body fvrell. Rajah Moodo mentioned to me‘a 
man on the ifland Lutangan, feized by an enormous fnake, that, 
having thrown him, fwallowed his leg and thigh. The fnake not 
being able to get higher, she man pulled out his crefs, and cut the 
montter’s mouth, which then difgorged him : the man, with leg and 
thigh much torn, furvived. On Bunwoot, I have feena fmall fnake, 
{potted b!ack and brown : its bite is thought to’ be venomous. On 
Magindano are faid to be Loories, of the fame kind with thofe that 
eome from the Moluccas; but they are fo fearce, that I never faw 
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any. The Cocatores, which abound in the rice fields, have a fmooth 
head, and no tuft, like thofe we fee come from different parts of In- 
dia. At Sooloo there are no Loories ; but the Cocatores have yel- 
Jow tufts. There are fowls, ducks, and geefe; the latter fearce; 
yet great is the plenty of gakey (teal) on the lakes Liguaffin and 
Buloan, and elfewhere. 

** I forgot to mention a circumftance, that happened foon after 
my arrival at Mindano. 

‘¢ Two flaves, man and wife, that had been taken by Datoo Uku, 
on board Mr. Cole’s fchooner, ran away from the Datoo’s houfe, 
came to Coto Intang, and claimed my protection. 1 laid the affair 
before Rajah Moodo, who told me to keep them. The Sultan alfo 
hearing of it, approved. Rajah Moodo talking to the man one 
day, in my apartments, faid, * What kind of a perfon is your late 
mafter ?’ meaning Datoo Uku, ‘ dereuni dio, is he brave?’ and, 
without waiting for an anfwer, the Rajah went on: ‘ I faw him 
one day on the other fide the water, peeping at me from behind the 
croud—why did he not come forward and thew himfelf ? Both Ra- 
jah Moodo and his father difapproved much of Uku’s piracy; and 
I mentioned it frequently in pretty ftrong terms to the Sultan, but 
he waved the fubje@ ; not daring (I fuppofe) to exert his authority, 
on account of Topang. 

** One night Rajah Moodo collected fome hundred of glafs beads, 
and by dividing the whole, the half, and fo on continually, would 
tell me the original number. This I feemed defirous of being 
taught, which pleafed him much ; his courtiers admired his inge- 
nuity. He writes in Spanifh, and prefers, in calculation, the fo 
man figures to the Arabic. As he is a performer on the fiddle, I 
prefented him with two violins and 2 German flute: he had a Bifay- 
an, one of his guards, who played tolerably by ear on the violin. I 
wrote down fome minuets, and Rajah Moodo fubmitted tobe taught 
a little by book. Having got a flight idea of it, he applied no 
more ; but had recourfe, as before, to the ear. They wondered at 
my writing down, and afterwards playing with my flute, fome tunes 
they had played on their mufical gongs, called Kalintang. Thefe 
inftruments had little or no variety: it was always one, two, three, 
four, common time; all notes being of the fame length, and the 
gongs were horribly out of tune. Now and then a large gong was 
ftruck by way of bafs. Theirears become corrupted by fuch fhock- 
ing inftruments. All proves mere jargon and difcord ; while the 
poor Papua people of New Guinea, who pretend to no inftruments, 
follow nature unvitiated, and fing moft melodioufly, 

** Rajah Moodo had but one wife, Potely Pyak, daughter to the 
Sultan of Tukoran. His fourteen or fifteen concubines flept on 
mats befpreading the floor of a large hall, in which he and his lady 
occupied a large bed. Sometimes he went with his confort and con- 
cubines to a little garden, juft without Coto Intang, where, under 
a fhade, he and his friends would — with chocolate and {weet 
cakes. In this garden he had fome European coleworts, which he 
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from Samboangan ; alfo onions, parfley, fpearmint, and the 
er anith raddifh, which the Mindanoers call Lobuc, as the Malays 
do; but neither turneps nor carrots : there was alfo one vine. He 
frequently fent me. part of what few growths he had. His lady 
Spoke good Malay, and was fond of finging a Malay ftanza, which 
J had the honour of teaching her. 
Ambo jugo burra banfi, banfi, 
Dudu debowa batarg, 
Ambo jugo, ma nanti, nanti, 
Manapo tidado ditang, 
I play ou a pipe, a pipe, 
Repos'd beneath q tree ; 
I play ; but the time’s not ripe : 
Why don’t you come to me? 

*¢ The complaint of an impatient lover. I learnt it at Fort 
Marlbro’; and a late governor there, fond of Virgil’s eclogues, 
was faid to be the author of it. Yet the Malays have fome very 
pretty fongs; the following couplet the fame lady ufed to fing with 
me, 

Inchy piggy mandi, dekkat mulo fungy, 
Scio mow be jago, {cio now be-nanty. 
When in the flood my fair foail glide, 
Her diftant guardian I'll abide. 
Alluding to a general practice in the villages of Sumatra, where the 
females go a bathing in the rivers, which they generally do once a 
day: the oran bugin, young batchelors, attend them as a guard. 

‘* I once faw the people of Mindano cutting rice, which refem- 
bles barley. They cut each head fingly with a knife, held in the 
palm of the hand; nor have they any idea of faving the fraw, but 
Jet it rot on the ground. ; 

‘¢ The arts are in no kind of forwardnefs here. The women 
underftand plain work. The better fort are much given to em- 
broidery, which they execute pretty well, with gold thread, on the 
ends of fuch pillows as we have feen adorning their beds. They 
have alfo a way of disfiguring fine Pulicgt handkerchiefs with forry 
imitations of flowers. Their moft ufeful art is veffel-building, 
which they perform by dowling the planks one upon the other, fo as 
never to require calking. They then fit the timbers, the beams 
going without, and, as it were, clafping the planks, like veffels 
called Burrs in Bengal river. This has one bad confequence, as, at 
thofe beam ends, the veffels are always leaky, At Sooloo they 
build in the fame manner, and my veflel was fo conftruéted ; but, 
knowing where the water came in, I found itnot fo alarming. The 
gunpowder they make is large-grained and weak, 

‘* They have goldfiniths, who make filligree buttons, ear-rings, 
cc. pretty well, but not near fo well as Malays generally do on 

umatra and Java. Their blackfmiths are incapable of making any 
thing that requires more ingenuity than a common nail. Rajah 
-Moodo had feveral Bifayan flaves; one of them could mend a gun 
Jock ; he fitted my rudder irons, Others amongft them were tole- 
rablg. 
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rable filverfmiths, and thofe. he kept in conftant employ ; but the 
Mindanoers have almoft all their culinary utenfils from China, by 
way of Sooloo; and I was furprifed not to find here, as at Sooloo, 
copper currency in the market, where all was bought and fold with 
rough rice and Chinefe kangans. 

‘* Rajah Moodo beftows wives on the Bifayan foldiers in his fort, 
generally flaves from the fame country. They have a weekly al- 
lowance of rice.’ When any of thofe females have been caught 
going aftray, they are tied up to a poft, and chattifed by thofe of 
the fame rank in the fort, who, one after another, give each her 
{tripe with a ratan. I have feen it infli€ted; but the punifhment 
was very gentle, The man has his feet put into the ftocks for two 
or three days. 

‘¢ Fond of bathing, they go into the river at leaft once in twenty- 
four hours. They bathe at all times of the day, but generally 
morning and rie 

‘¢ They never fuffer their beards to grow, plucking out with 
pincers the hairs as they firft begin to {prout: this is the general 
cuftom of the Malays. 

“© They often play at foot-ball, if fo may be called a kind of 
f{pherical bafker, about the fize of a man’s head, made of fplit ra- 
tans. About ten or twelve perfons make a ring, and tofs the ball 
from one to another: fometimes they kick it with the foot, fome- 
times hit it with the palm of the hand, fometimes with the fhoulder, 
and often with the knee. keeping it up as long as they can. They 
amufe themfelves at times with throwing the lance, very feldom 
with bows and arrows; but their favourite amufement is cock-fight- 
ing, as it is univerfally to the eaftward of Atcheen-head among the 
Malays. Their perfons are rather flim, but genteelly made. Though 
not athletic, they can exert great ftrength upon occafion. 

‘¢ They are moderate in eating and drinking, and delicate in the 
choice of the fineft and beft rice, as Raft Indians generally are. I 
have often feen placed before Rajah Moodo, befide his difh of boiled 
rice, two or three ounces of boiled pumpkin, on one tea faucer, and 
about two ounces of dried or falt fifh on another. This, withacup, 
holding fomewhat lefs than half a pint of chocolate, was his dinner. 
Neither did he drink any thing after it but water ; then rincing his 
mouth and wafhing his hands. Such temperance is univerfal amongft 
the Malays.” 

Of the political fituation of thefe people, in refpect to 
their neighbours, we have the following concife account, with 
which we fhall take our leave of Captain Forreft’s voyage. 

‘© The people of Magindano, and their neighbours, known com 
monly by the name of Oran IJIlanon, as living near the great La- 
no, are very piratically inclined. Neither can the Sultan of Mae 
gindano reftrain his fubjeéts from fitting out veflels, which go among 
the Philippines to Mangaio, that is, cruife againft the Spaniards : 
much lefs can be reftrained the Illanos, being under a government 
more ariftocratic ; for; on the banks of the Lano are no fewer than 
Hhz feventeen 
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feventeen ftiled Rajahs, and fixteen who take the title of Sulton, 
betide thofe on the coait, When the Spanifh envoy failed from 
Samboamgan, Rajah Moodo fent a veffel, as has been faid, to 
convey him acrois the Illano bay. .This is proof the Spaniards 
are not on goed terms with the. Hlanos Thefe, within ten. 
years before 1775, have done much mifchief to the Spaniards, 
among the iflands called Babuyan, at the north extremity of the 
Philippines ; and, at this time, they poffcfs an ifland in the very 
heart of the Philippines, called Burias, where has been a colony of 
Hianos, for:many years, men, women, and children. The Spaniards 
have often attempted to diflodge them ; but in. vain: the ifland, 
which: is not very large, being environed with rocks and thoals to # 
confiderable diftance. 

** Some of the veffels that they fit out as cruifers, are very frvall 
and narrow. Many I have feen fitry feor long, and only three broad ; 
availing themfeives, however, ot outriggers, without which they 
could not keep upright. They all ufe the tripod mait, lyre«anjong, 
and row with great: velocity. in bad weather they throw out a 
wooden anchor, and veer away a long ratan cable, which keeps their 
head: to fea Sometimes in an extremity, the crew will jump over- 
board, and, with their bodies under water, hold by the outriggers 
for hours together, to eafe the veffel’s weight: and certainly the 
crew is moft of the loading, for the veffels carry no ballaft, and draw 
little water, in their paffage trom iffand to ifland. When the boat 
or prow is large, with her tripod matt itruck, they hide among rocks, 
iflands, or in the woods, up fome creek, They then detach fimall 
fampans, or canoes, to furprize what they can afhore, or afloat, and 
bring to the capital veflel; which goes home, when the has got a 
fuflicient cargo of flaves and piunder. The Spaniards not atlow- 
ing the Bitayans fire-arms, the latter prove lefs able to defend them- 
felves. 

*« I now give the journal of a Mangaio prow, belonging to Da- 
tod Malfalla, brother-in-law to Rajah Moodo, from Magindano, to 
the coaft of Celebes. The prow, which left Magindano, during the 
N. &. monfvon, after pafling Serangani, went to the following 
iflands before the reached Celebes.. Firft Kalinga!, three hours from 
Serangani: it is inhabited, and refembles Englifh Bunwoot. Then, 
in one day to Kabio: it is uninhabited. In another day to the 
ifland Kabulufu, near the norch partof Sangir. Hence in one day 
to Karakita, whieh afforded fome provifion. Hence, in one day to 
Siao, near which fhe got plenty of provifions on a fmall ifland, be- 
hind which is a fine harbour. Thence, to Tragulanda in half a 
day, thence to Banka, and thence to Tellufyang, which is near the 
costt of Celebes. . 

‘* On Celebes, they take, if in Dutch territory, even thofe of 
their own religion: a decent muffelman, with his wife and four 
children, were brought to Mindano, by this. very prow. They 
-have particular laws among themfelves, during thofe piratical 
cruifes ; and keep upa certain order aad difcipline,” 
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The Exhibition, or a Second Anticipation: Béine Remarks on the 
principal Works to be exhibited next Month, at the Royal Acas 
demy. By Roger Shanhagan, Gent. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Richard- 
fon and Urquhart. ; 


The firfi Anticipation related to the world of party and po- 
litics, to which it afforded a fund of excellent entertainment : 
the /econd, now before us, relates to the community of the 
polite arts, to which, we are perfuaded, it will afford equal 
information and amufement. We made very free with Mr. 
Tickell, in extraéting almoft the whole of his ingenious 'per- 
formance, and fhould do the fame piece of fervice to Mr.. 
Roger Shanhagan, were the fubjeét of his publication equally 
popular. For the fake of a very confiderable part of our 
readers, however, we cannot refute msgstr Ty to their en- 
tertainment, by making fome copious extracts from the very 
tafiy and exquifitely-diicriminating ftri€tures of fo egregious 
a critic and connoifleur as is the grandfon and nephew of 
the great Martinus Scriblerus of celebrated memory. Mr. 
Shanhagan’s account of himfelf, of his motives for defigning 
this work, and of the manner of his aétual inducement to 
execute it, is as follows. 

** Though I now appear under a name to which the Literary 
World is a ftranger, every reader of tafte will recognife an author 
who has frequently attempted to inftruét him before. I have fpent 
a long life ini the fervice of the public, and have written on every 
fubject that engages the imagination or underftanding of man. 
Many Effays on the Art of Reading, many Elements of Criticifm, 
many Strictures on the Moral Senfe, have I publifhed ; but partly 
through modefty, and partly to avoid envy, I have fuftered the profit 
and praife to be reaped by others. For me the pleafure of reflect- 
ing that I had done well was fufficient reward. True virtue, I faid 
with inward pride, is never oftentatious ; fhe knows no earthly good 
equal to her own fecret applaufe. 

‘* But my critical and metaphyfical labours are what I refleé on 
with the greateft delight. I cannot help exulting, when my intel- 
lectual eye reviews the innumerable pages of eminent poets, which 
my commentaries have illuminated, and when I call to remembrance 
the many new fyfiems and new fenfes which I have invented to de- 
termine the criterion of tafte, my heart fwells, and I feem a being of 
a higher order fent down for the peculiar benefit of man. To 
ditate in Criticifm and Metaphyfics I claim as my birth-right. I 
am at once the | ange and nephew of the great Martinus Scri- 
. blerus. While I was yet a child, my illuftrious progenitor declared 
that I fhould not difgrace him. The venerable old man would often 
prefs meto his bofom.with tranfport. Welldol remember the me 
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when he held me in his arms, and kiffed me, and bedewed my head 
with his tears. ‘ My deareft boy,’ faid he, ‘ cultivate criticifm, 
and ftudy metaphyfics with affiduity. Endeavour to unite the two 
fciences, and employ them to improve the fine arts. The fine arts 
arife from, or are the fources of all that is amiable. Amid that 
multiplicity of ftudies in which I forfee thy active mind will be en- 
gaged, make thofe thy peculiar care. The attention thou beftoweft 
upon them will make thy name honourable, and men will blefs thee 
when thy head is low in the grave. The ftudy of abftrufe fciences 
is indeed grateful to the foul ever thirfting atter knowledge; but 
the ftudy of the arts is ufeful to all mankind.” The good man 
died foon after, overcome by the ill. ufage of the world, which he 
ftill regarded with affection, like a father that weeps over the fon 
thatiniults him. But his words funk deep into my heart, and even 
now I perceive them vibrate on my ear. 

‘¢ Thus defcended, and thus tutored, I confidered myfelf as the 
guardian and protector of the arts. At the inftitution of the Roy- 
al Academy, how I rejoiced in the profpeét of their improving under 
the finiles of royalty. But there is no good without its concomi- 
tant evil. I beheld, at the fame time, a number of hirelings af- 
fume my rights, and difperfe their meagre unprincipled criticifms 
from every prefsduring the annual Exhibition. I was then engaged 
in works of great moment, and had not leifure to reprefs them ; 
but as authors are remarkable for being bufy out of their fphere, I 
had hope that fome one would for once make perverfenefs a virtue, 
and deliver the world from thefe monfters. Alas! I hoped in vain. 
Year after year I beheld their increafing numbers diftufing their 
venom thsough the nation, almoft. to the total deftruction of genius 
and tafte, and no one daring to oppofe them; and now, when I 
have leifure, I am waxen old and weak. Oh! that 1 was what 
heretofore I have been. When I met the doughty Warburton in 
the lifts of criticifm, my body was not bowed, nor my head filver- 
edby age. Yet, old and feeble as I am, my zeal for the arts and 
my country impells me once again to the field. Perhaps the de- 
ftruction of thefe pefts is deftined to be the laft of my labours.’ 

‘* After invoking the powers that prefide over literature, accord- 
ing to my wonted cuftom, at the beginning of every undertaking, 
I fat down to confider by what means I fhould accomplith my defign. 
The number of my antagonifts ftartled me; to attack them fingly, 
was to purfue and impale, with a needle, each individual gnat of the 
{warms that in fummer torment the traveller ; to engage them all 
together, was dangerous. In fuch a combat I might be compared 
to Hercules fighting with a nation of pigmies. Though a fingle 
ftroke of his club depopulated whcele provinces, the accumulated 
venoin of innumerable darts might bring even the fon of Jove to 
the ground. ‘ I will conquer by ftratagem, faid1; I wili antici- 
pate them: this will caufe thoufands to perifh in filence, and the 
eft will become an eafy prey to my refentment.’ I began to tri- 
umph in imagination, and to compute my fame. ‘ The ladies and 
connoiffeurs, I continued, will adore me ; their attention to the pic- 
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tures will no more be diftracted by the neceflity of forming opinions : 
they will no more be obliged to news papers and magazines, for 
thefe they do not chufe to form for themfelves.. In my critici{ms 
they fhall find opinions ready made for this and all future Exhibi- 
tions: they hall know, without feeing it, the merit of every pic- 
ture, and pronounce on the ability of an artift, without examining 
his works. They cannot fail to be grateful—my brows will be 
bound without laurel—my ftatue will be erected—my fame will be 
immortal.’ 

«« Elevated by thefe hopes, I fallied forth to communicate my 
defign to the artifts, not doubting of their hearty affiftance in fuch 
a laudable fcheme. Three whole days I wandered without feeing 
one picture, or making one obfervation. In vain I exerted my 
eloquence. I found the antipathy to critics more powerful than 
fimiie or metaphor. It boots not to tell the reader in what manner 
each artift received me. The beft and wifeft applauded my defign, 
but doubted my ability. It was now that I refolved to appear from 
henceforth under my proper fignature ; for had my name beenknown, 
my ability had not been doubted. Among the inferior artifts, one 
heard me to the end with much gravity ; and, putting his finger into 
a rent in my garment, told me to take a pencil and touch up my 
drapery. Another, more remarkable for prophanity than genius, 
in the midft of my harangue, vociferated D— ye, old boy! you 
have got a fine head—there’s half a crown for you—let me paint 
your picture—I’ll make an Ugolino of you, by 

‘¢ Thus flighted, thus jeered and infulted, I returned home fa- 
tigued and difpirited. My fortitude had never received fuch a fhock. 
My fpirits fled from me, and I funk down on my bed. How long I 
laid I know not, but I was roufed by a loud knocking at the door of 
my chamber. I opened my eyes, and all was dark— W ho’s there ? 
I demanded—trembling.—A low hollow voice replied, * Open 
the door’—I arofe—I ftumbled—with difficulty I lighted my candle 
—I hefitated—a thoufand apprehenfions of ghofts and catchpoles 
darkened my imagination. The door was thrown open—a tall black 
man fixed his eyes upon me, and advanced with folemn ftep intomy 
chamber. His head was grey like my own; his afpect was grave 
and commanding ; his hat was of uncommon fhape, and a fable 

own, edged with furr of the fame colour, flowed to his feet: in 
his left hand he held a large volume, infcribed Arcana Cabaliftica 5 
his right he raifed with a gefture that commanded my attention = 
* Roger,’ faid he, ‘ the powers which prefide over criucifm and the 
arts, have beheld thy fatigue and difappointment with pity. Iam 
commiffioned to gratify thy wifhes. Sit down—the pictures, fta- 
tues, and drawings fhall appear before thee—obferve and write, but 
{peak not—at thy nod they vanith,”’ 

Sitting down with an alacrity, not unmixed with terror, 
fays Roger, I lifted up mine eyes, and beheld under the 
names of Robert and Fames Adam, Efquires, the following 
pigtures, ** A Defign for the Temple of Northern ear t 
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tifm, a Defign for the Temple of Virtue, and a Se&ion of a 
Lady’s Dreffing Room.” On the imaginary merit of thefe 
defigns, and the real merit of their fuppofed defigners, our 
author proceeds to expatiate, in an exquifite vein of irony,* 
as follows. 

‘¢ We have long confidered the remains of ancient magnificence, 
as the fources from whence every architect muft derive his ideas of 
excellence, and the rules drawn from them, as laws pofitive and per- 
manent, from which no deviation could be permitted; but the works 
of thefe artifts convince, that the opinion is erroneous, and teach 
that no art can be faid to have attained perfection, becaufe its for- 
mer productions have not been excelled. There is no fixing bounds 
to the ability of man. His wit and invention is continually mak- 
ing fome difcovery that exalts the prefent above preceding ages. Phi- 
lofophers had long fought for that fugitive beauty, and, becaufe they 
could not find it, pronounced that it did not exift ;_ bat Alexander 
Cozens feratched the flhadow of his wife’s profile-on the wall, 
and Jo! it was there! The world believed it impoffible to attain 
magnificence in building, without order, fymmetry, and proportion ; 
but the Adams erected the Adelphi, and convinced the world of its 
miftake. 

‘¢ To men of inferior abilities the rules of architecture age ne- 
ceflary, and in fuch mes an implicit obedience to thefe rules is 
merit. But true genius brooks no controul, and needs no. inftruc- 
tion. It acts on Sgn ee natural and initinctive, and not by pre- 
cepts which reafon deduces from a feries of comparative obierva- 
tions. Genius is a happy madnefs that decides and determines 
without thought, reflection, or forefight. Such is the genius of the 
Adams, irregular, elevated, and magnificent. Like Michael An- 
gelo, they look down with contempt on all the inferior excellencies, 
and, like him, aftonifh by a grandeur of ityle that never can be imi- 
tated, If in happy moments to {natch a grace beyond the reach of 
art has been fufficient to gain admiration and to eftablith fame, how 
much more muft we admire, and how tranfcendant muft be the re- 
putation of thofe whofe moments are all happy, and whofe works 
are all graces which art cannot reach? From the poems of Homer 
rules were deduced, by which fucceeding poets have been directed. 
But the Adams are greater than he. ‘Their works are not only 
érected without rules, but from them no rules can be drawn, The 
man who would criticife them as he ought, or would imirate them, 
mutt poffefs a portion of the fame fire which animates the artifts. 

’ ** In the drawings before me, thefe architects have excelled them- 
felves in greatnefs and novelty, The remples are to give additional 
variety tothe gardens at Kew. The firft is inrended to decorate 
the back-wall of the ftables, which at prefent appears unfeemly 


* In the prefervation of which throughout, he is not, however, even where it 
is intended, in ovr opinion, equally fuccefsful: a reader, not intimately ac- 
quainted with the works of the feveral artifts commented upon, not dsiag always 
able to diftinguith whether he be in jeft or in earncft. 
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from fome of the ‘principal walks, and the Temple of Virtue is 
merely a correfpondent ornamental object. I fhall not trouble my 
reader with a technical defcription of thefe defigns, for the detail of 
architecture is dry and unpleafing. To the man of tafte, it will be 
fufficient to obferve, that the firit is very like the building oppofite 
to the Admiralty, and the other almoft a copy of Lord Stormont’s 
houfe in |’ortland Place, and when I have fa'd this, he will have no 
difficulty in conceiving the dreffing-room. The Adams have pecu- 
liar felicity in adapting the fame noble ftyle to interior and exterior 
decoration. Their defigns are hike the letter of La Fleur. * It was 
but changing the Corporal for the Count, and faying nothing about 
mounting guard on Wednefday,’ and the letter would fuit Madam de 
L*** as well as the Corporal’s wife. So if we change the titles, 
and remove the attic or pediment, the fronts of temples are the fides 
of either dreffing or drawing-rooms. 

‘** Though I have praifed thefe gentlemen for that innate genius 
which is derived immediately trom heaven, their acquired qualifica- 
tions are tore than equal to the extravagant demand of Vitruvius.* 
We have had no reafon to doubt their fkill in phyfic, and the nume- 
rous trophies and crefcents which decorate their buildings, prove 
their knowledge in mufic, aftronomy, and war. Their medallions 
and baflo relievos evince their deep reading in hiftory. As they are 
placed high, and my eyes are dim, I cannot fee them; but, doubt- 
lefs, men of perfect fight will find them more inftructive than many 
volumese In law how frequently have they been engaged, and 
always victorious! If dist does not prove their knowledge of the 
profetiion, it teftifies that their advocates were prudently chofen, 
and the judge well inclined to their caufe.” 

For an illuftrative comment on this laft paragraph, our rea- 
ders may turn to our account of a pamphlet, entitled Obfer- 
vations on Two T'rials at Law, relative to Adams’s ftucco, 
in the laft volume of the London Review. Our author pro- 
ceeds to rally this par mobile fratrum in the fame ftrain, on 
their pretenfions to literature, philofophy, morality, and pa~ 
triotifm ; concluding with the following general reflections. 

“ It is melancholy to obferve what envy and malevolence is in 
the world... With what malicious avidity do mankind labour to de- 
ftroy all fuperior excellence ! It is natural to believe that, when an 
elevated genius appears, all men would regard him with reverence. 
But, alas! he meets with nothing but detraction and treachery. 
His cradle is befer-with ferpents ; his youth and vigour is wafted in 
unavailing toils, warring again{t monfters that increafe in tenfold 
proportion to the number he deftroys; and if he efcapes their poi- 
fon, and lives to be old, his latter days afe comfortlefs, and he flies 
to the grave for fhelter from an ungrateful world, rejoicing over his 
weaknefg, Such was the fate of my illuftrious grandfather ; and, if 


*. Vitruvius, chap. i. book 1. 
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I may judge the future by the paft, fuch will be my fate, and the 


of thefe paragons in archirecture. 

oe, But-we ting od contolation, my friends, that pofteriry will 
do us that juftice which our cotemporaries deny Us. When we are 
no longer alive to provoke envy, your buildings will be gazed on by 
all with admiration, and my criticifms read with rapture. Our 
names fhall henceforth be umted, and Shanhagan and Adam go hand 
in hand to eternity. And let us not droop on reflecting thar your 
buildings mutt fall, and my writings be eaten by worms. Even 
Britain herfelf muft fall, or ten thoufand prophecies be unfulfilled, 

ay, . 
a The flars muft fade away, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years. 
** But long before this cataftrophe we fhall behold from our clouds 
the youth of other lands fearching for the fragments of our works, 
and wondering at the mighty genius of paft ages. How will your 
fpirits rejoice when they fee them eagerly climb the mutilated 
entablature, tracing every inflection of moulding, every winding of 
the flowing Rainceau, and converting every accidental ftroke of the 
chifel into beauty? Perhaps alfo vou will laugh, if laughter is not 
overcome by pity, when you hear the fages forming new fyflems of 
orders, new do¢trines of harmonic proportion, and proving from 
innumerable contradiétory circumftances, that the archite4&ts of 
Great-Britain did nothing’but by fixed and immutable laws.* 

The artifts, whofe imaginary produétions, and real talents, 
are thus fometimes ferioufly, and at others, farcaftically, com- 
mented upon, in this pamphlet, are introduced in the follow- 
ing order: Cipriani, Angelica Kauffman, Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Weft, Sir William Chambers, Mr. Copley, Mr. 
Gainfborough, Mr. Bacon, Mr. De Loutherbourgh, Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. Penny, Mr. Nollekens, Mr. Paine, Mr. Pe- 
ters, Mr. Thomas Sandby, Mr. R. Wilfon, Mr, Wyatt, and 
Mr. Cozens; in refpeét to all of whom, our author has 
thrown out many judicious and inftruétive, as well as plea- 
fant and witty, remarks. To the fpecimen given of Mr. 
Shanhagan’s ironical, our readers will accept the following 
examples of his direét and ferious turn, of obfervation. 

Of the celebrated Mr. De Loutherbourg, he obferves, 
that 

** This artift has fhewn that the external deformity of the body, 
and the extravagance of its drefs, ave the true fources of ridicule, 
and thefe as they approach to, or recede from, proportion or beauty, 
are lefs or more ridiculous. 

** Upon this principle has Mr. Loutherbourgh raifed his excel- 
lent fyftem. But as the fpirit of ridicule is a vice of the moft ma- 


* It is impoffible to praife thefe gentlemen here fo amply as they merit; but 


my omiffion is abundantly made up in the preface to their works, to which 1 moft 
refer the admiring reader, alte 


lignant 
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lignant nature, when improperly directed, we find him laudably em - 
ployed in fatyrifing the vicioufnefs of the mode, or that unpardon- 
able contempt of proportion which we daily fee exhibited in our 
ftreets by the wealthy citizen or the hungry author ; the latter from 
want, the former from the contrary vice.* 

‘* In his fatyrs we fee all the extravagance of the caracatura, 
and he indulges a licentioufnefs of feature which nature, even 
in his own country, never difplayed. Heads too large for their bo- 
dies, bodies blown up to an immenfe bulk, placed upon legs unable 
to fupport them ; abfolute fkeletons performing all the evolutions of 
’ life. Thefe are again coupled and contrafted with every pofible ex- 
aggeration, covered with rags, or trimmed up in all the fooleries of 
drefs. Corpulency is made to fliudder at its own enormity, and de- 
crepitude at its own misfortunes. In fhort, his wit as an humorift is 
fomewhat like that of the great Bunbury, which prefers grimace to 
fentiment, and extravagance to nature. 

** Some have compared him to Hogarth ; but thar artift fer out 
with a different aim. Vice and folly were his objet; though the 
defects of the mind, it being of celeftial defcent, it is imptous to 
cenfure. He negieéted caracature ; and as the greatefi diftortions 
of the human form and countenance are neceflary for the of 
ridicule, bis works were infipid and unenterraining. crefore, 
never venturing to pufh his ideas beyond mature, bis fatire was in- 
effectual, ané his name mortal. Bur Mr. P. J. de Loutherbourgh, 


who fo boldly drives into the regions of exaggeration, fhall fit u 
Bis cloud, and tell hi tale toforere ages , o 

Onur author’s cenfure of Mr. Peters for too wanton a de- 
fign in painting, and Mr. Sandby for too whimfical a tafte in 
archite&ture, is properly enough conveyed in the following 
articles, © 


Mr. Pereas. 
Portrait of a Lady in the character of Leda, 
A Lancafhire Witch at incantation, 
Portrait of Mifs ———— in a reverie, and 


A Country Girl. 


‘+ The colouring of thefe pitures, and the foftnefs of the lights, 
make them extremely rich and pleafing, and thefe are beauties very 
fuitable to many of this painter’s fubjefts. The pictures of very 
few artifts are more agreeable to the eye, or better fitted for gaining 
‘a general reputation, than thofe of this painter. But both the effect 
of fight and fhadow, and the colouring of his pieces, border too 
nearly upon affectation, and fometimes there is a meagrenefs and a 
want of breadth in his pencilling. 

«* The gauze which this artift ufes for the purpofes of conceal- 


* How, Mr. Shanhagan! Is the not eating, when a man is hungry, and has 
nothing to eat, a wice like gluttony? The. detect of proportion, thence arifing, 
lly unpardonable in the work of an artift, but is certainly no moral 


may be equa 
deleet in the natural object of it. . Riv, 
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ment, it is very likely may be fufficient to prevent himfelf from 
bluthing, but is no apology to the modefty of the fpectator, 

‘¢ This ingenious painter has power to pleafe us in better fub- 
jects than thofe he often pitches upon. He is not contented with 
ftriking us only by the beauties of the art, but aims alfo at affecting 
the paflions, though indeed it is not by a dignity of thought or fen- 
timent ; he has never yet afforded an opportuniry by which we may 
praife, or hope to praife, him for excellence of that kind. He en- 
deavours: to lay hold of men where they are moft frail, and has 
openly violated thefe prejudices that are refpectable in the moft 
amiable minds, and has ventured to expofe what cuftom has ren- 
dered facred, 

‘* We cannot tell whether this gentleman plays the pander of 
loofe ideas to his cuftomers and the public, becaufe he imagines that 
jt will be a means of bringing him more money ; or becaufe Na- 
ture has fome how or other given him fo wanton a turn, that he 
cannot withhold from the world how tender a foul he is. I fup- 
po’e he would be willing that the latter motive fhould be attributed 
to him rather than the Kanes, for we are better pleafed with hav- 
ing it thought that we followed our own foibles, than.flattered thofe 
of other people. But it is moft probable that he is influenced by 
both of thefe reafons. 

** If the fole intention of the arts be to pleafe, and it be per- 
mitted them to neglect or oppofe eyery thing, though of the higheft 
nature, then this artift is not blameable, and the line he has chofen 
will certainly be very fuccefsful in advancing him. ‘This kind af 
painting will, doubdefs, affect us and attain its end fooner, and'will 
pleafe more generally and more effectually than any other. Not 
many have judgment enough to pleafe with works of real genius, 
and {till fewer can produce any thing that will merit the approbation 
of acorreét and experienced tafle; but every one has an appetite to 
be touched, and few have made a covenant with their eyes not to 
behold indelicacy, and the moft wretched performances are grateful 
to the obfcene palate. It has a tafte grofs enough to relifh any thing 
the moft difguiting. : 

*¢ When men of wit permit themfelves to run into indelicacy 
and licentioufnefs, the brilliance and ingenuity of their ideas fecires 
‘them from contempt; indecency is the wit of heavy and grofs 
minds: fuch men perceive itis the quality of wit to throw us into 
merriment, which they not being able to effect by any aflemblage of 
firange and fantaftic images, think themfelves intitled to the cha- 
racter of witty men, if they can but raife.a laugh, though it be 
with abominable conceits, never perceiving that we can be affected 
with laughter by other ideas than fuch as are comical, 

** There are men fo impenetrable, that the keeneft fallies of 
imagination cannot pierce through the mail that covers them; but 

efent to them an indeceut thought, and their goatith beards will 
Cale to wag; their eyes to fwim, and they will be almoft’ convul- 
five with the humour of it. With fuch men as thefe, Mr. Peters 
aims to eftablifh a reputation, and without doubt he aéts in fo doing 


very 
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véry wifely, for many fuch men have money to give away for wanton 
pictures, who have not judgment fuflicient to be p!eaied with good 
paintings on any other fubject. 

** Buc Mr. Peters muft obferve, if he does aim at a charatter of 
this kind, that all wit lofes its beauty when its fingularity is worn 
off; but that there is this difference between wit in converfation and 
in picture, that we lofe fight of the one before it has ceafed to amufe, 
while, in the other, after the fpirit is fled, the form remains to thew 
the meanneis and mortality of the painter’s genius. 


Mr. Tuomas Sanppy, 
Profeffur of Archireéture in the Royal Academy. 


Two Windows in love, 
Four Columns in diftrefs, 
A Pediment in a pet. 
Being attempts to demonftrate that Architecture is capable of Paf- 
fionate Expreffion. 


*¢ Without fome of this gentleman’s enthufiafm, it is impoffible 
to make the rezder fenfible how fuccefstully thefe beautiful draw- 
ings prove the truth of this fingular opinion. I fhall only obferve, 
that the windows look as tenderly on each other as windows can 
poflibly look ; that the columns exprefs as much feeling as columns 
can-poflibly exprefs; and that the pediment is juit as pectith as a 
pediment can poflibly be. 

‘* However, as the public inftructor of our young architects, Mr. 
Sandby is certainly to blame for thus indulging his warmth of ima- 
gination in fubjects fo unufeful, and particularly as he permits thefe 
fanciful opinions to have a place in his lectures. 

‘** He is likewife blameable for wafting his time on the tales of 
Vitruvius, and a dry detail of the orders and their propyrtions. The 
latter is as unneceflary as unentertaining, for every ftydent is fup- 
pofed to have committed them to memory before he ifadmitted into 
the academy, and the former have been too often repeated to ferve _ 
as embellifhments. The character of Vitruvius has always been 
miitaken. It is plain that he was a man of wit, and wrote his con- 
jectures, fyftems, and doétrines of proportion, to puzzle the hard- 
handed men of his time, and divert the more intelligent reader, and, 
no doubt, his wit was laughable enough in his day ; but a jeft is no 
longer a jeft, when it has been a thoutand timestold. It is indeed 
laughable enough to fee grave men take his humour ferioufly, and 
fancy they really behold the curls of a lady’s hair in the Ionic Cae 
pital, the folds of her mantle in the flutes of the thafc, and the laces 
of her bufkins in the mouldings of the bafe, and afterwards warmly 
difputing whether a column without a bafe, is moft like a man with- 
out feet or without fhoes.” ) 

For thefe fingularities of tafte in artifts, we cannot but 
think, however, that our author himfelf hath afforded fome 
apology in the paragraph prefixed to his obfervations on the 


portraits of Mr, Cepley, a 
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‘* It is pleafant to obferve how Nature fports to the eye of paint- 
ers, as if fle was defirous of diverfifying their labours. She varies 
to the fight, like the colours of the peacock, which reflects different 
hues to every eye that beholds ir. She fthews herfelf in fummer 
Jovelinefs to 2 Reynolds; and in mellow tints, and like decaying 
ripenefs, fhe difplays her charms to a Peters. Sometimes, like an 
airy phantom, fhe fhews her imperfect features to a Gainfborough, 
while the ftares with boldnefs to a Copley, glooms to a Barry, and 
files and wantons toa Kauffman. Thus the frifky dame coquets 
with all her fuitors.” 

We fhall take leave, reluctantly, of this well-penned per- 
formance, with a tranfcript of a few concluding, ironical 
paragraphs, relative to Mr. Cozens’s fcheme of demon- 
ftrating the forms in which real, intrinfic, pofitive beauty 
confifts ; and how, by the mere changing the outline, paffion 
is infufed. 

*¢ It isa matter of wonder,” fays Mr. Roger Shanhagan, ‘** that 
the ftatuaries of the age do not improve the bint given them by this 

entleman in his former work, in which he has fet forth to them, in 
fis heads, the examples of perrect contours of features ; and has now 
added thereto the outlines of perfeét extremities, both male and fe- 
male. 

*¢ Nothing could more conduce to the improvement of the arts of 
defign, than that fome {culptor, or fociety of feulptors, thould fet 
up a fecond Doryphorus, that might be referred to by all modern 
artifts, as the model of perfect beauty, and be handed down ‘to po- 
fterity as the rule of their works, and their immediate guide to ex- 
celience. 

** I think it incumbent upon me, from my love to the beautiful, 
i to my countrymen, to ftop a little here, and difplay fume of the 

vantages that accrued to the ancients, from the perfe&t model 
which they had in the little foldier of Policletus, and of the great 
ufe it would be, in our age, to have fuch a rule of perfeétion to re- 
cur to on every occafion, and to form in the minds of our young 
men true and precife ideas of beaury. 

“ The wife Grecians faw how flowly the arts advanced in their 
infancy, when compared to the rapidity of their progrefs after their 
feveral branches were brought to perfeétion by the feparate labours 
of many artifts, wifely gathering therefrom, that itis much eafier 
for the ftudent to gain excellencies by the ready mode of imitation, 
than by the tedious, and often unfuccefsful one, of fearching for 
them in nature, by his own tafte and judgment. 

** In every thing we are converfunt with, there is a point of per- 
fection, at which, when they are arrived, they decline gradually, 
until they fink into the contrary ftate. As our countryman, Sir 
Richard Blackmore, determined to a fmall matter the identical year 
m which a man can bett write an epic poem, fo Policletus confidered 
the age in which he lived to be the climaéteric of the arts in his coun- 
try, and from thence cat about to transfer the umpirage of beauty 

from taite to reafon, that it might be no longer fubject to trifling of 
i fuper- 
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fuperannuated fancy, It was to this end he produced his perfect 
ftatue, or, as it was called, the Rule. 

_ “ By means of this the Grecians had no longer any ufe for tafte or 
genius. Every thing beautiful became fubject to arithmetic. The 
fire of invention, or the enthufiafm that was wont to catch and 
realize the formerly un{peakable graces, were no longer neceflary 5. 
whatever they were accuftomed to fupply, was already marked upon 
the meafuring rod of every mafon. 

** The practicability of fuch a fcheme is not only feen in an un- 
doubted example in ancient times, but it is fhewn in our day by the 
learned Prefident of the Academy, in his difcourfes delivered there, 
that mathematical truth is not more clear, than the truth of beauty 
is to the eye of an artiit. But, alas! he has acted according to the 
Scotch adage: * He has given hotter kail than he can fup himfelf.”. 
Even in his difcourfes he deferts this worthy intention, and, not- 
withftanding all he has faid to the contrary, he has given free {cope 
to imagination and genius. in his works he has entirely loft his 
firft principles ; it is not reafon that difcovers the truth of what he 
reprefents in his paintings, with the coldnefs with which it difcerns 
geometrical or arithmetical truth ; but we are delighted by fenfa- 
tions of pleafure, which reafon, in the bare detection of truth, ne- 
ver occafions. 

‘* Policletus carried thefe principles into action, and fuch was the 
advantage that arofe to Greece, and fuch would be the benefit that 
England would receive from an imitation of his example, that it 
merits the confideration of parliament, in order to the making of an 
a& that it may be put into execution. 

*¢ Then it will be with us, when this is compleated, as it was, in 
a certain meafure, in Greece; men of fortune, and country gen- 
tlemen, who do not like the fatigue, or have not opportunities of at- 
taining to virtuofofhip, may purchafe tafte for half a guinea in any 
mathematical inftrument-maker’s fhop. There will be no more the: 
diftinction of genius and ftupidity, that is fo mortifying to gentle- 
men who are able to buy almoft all the ingenious heads in Britain, . 
could they but know to what ufe to put what they contained. ; 

** Every one in Greece who could count to twenty, though only 
by the afliftance of his fingers and toes ; every one who could em- 
ploy god-like reafon in difcovering that a circle is no triangle, or re- 
joice in the delightful truth that two is equal to the half of four ; 
they, even the duft-men and brewers’ fervants, the fifh-women, and 
the apple girls that trundled their barrows along the ftreetsof Athens, 
or roafted pippins for the paflers-by, and even the turtle-fed alder- 
man himfelf, was as learned in vertu as the great Phidias. , 

*¢ And fuch, I truft, will be the cafe with us alfo, O my country- 
men! Every thing fhall be alike beautiful, and every man fhall 
know it. We fhail no longer perceive any thing with unfeemly 
pleafure, but with cool reafon and indifference. No man’s work | 
fhall excel another’s, nor no man’s judgment excel his fellow’s ; 
and John of the Academy fhall calculate beauty as learnedly as the 
Pre dent.” / 


* Or, 
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Or, we may add, even as Roger Shanhagan, grandfon and 
nephew of the famous Martinus Scriblerus.x——— K, 





The Nature and Extent of Intelleual Liberty, in a Letter to Sir 
George Savile, Rart, occafioned by an error ona fundamental 
Principle of Legiflation, fupported by his Credit and Eloquence, 
in the Debate on the Diffenting Bill, on Wednefday, March 17, 
1779. By the Rev. David Williams. 8vo. 1s. Dodiley. 


Mr. David Williams, the great, and almoft only furviving, 
apoftle of the Free-thinkers,* hath here exerted himfelf, in fa- 
vour of the Free- /peakers, with a zeal truly becoming the def- 
perate fituation of their caufe. Sir George Savile, with 
fome other members of parliament, equally friends to reli- 
gious toleration, judged it fufficient, in the debate above- 
mentioned, on the di/fénting bill, to ftand up in favour of the 
freedom of thinking, fo far as it relates to our religious opi- 
nions and pra¢tice, without interfering with our moral and 
political condu&t. ** You ftood up,” fays Mr. Williams to 
Sir George, “in favour of liberty ; and you ftated that 
eternal axiom on which it refts---that opinions mufi be free, 
and aéions only can be limited. ‘This is the definition, and 
this points out the nature and extent of intelle€tual liberty.” 
For our part, we do not underftand how this eternal axiom, 
which is here faid to be the definition, either defines the nature, 
or points out the extent, of the intelletual liberty in quef- 
tion. By the intellectual liberty contended for in this cafe, 
we underftand a liberty of profeffing freely what fpeculative 
opinions we may entertain refpecting our duty to God, and 
of regulating our religious condu&, or forming uninterrupted- 
ly fuch a pra&tical fyftem of religious difcipline for ourfelves, 
as may be confiftent with our own peculiar notions of the 
Deity and his attributes, As no power on earth can reftrain 
us from thinking as we may, we do not conceive that the 
confiftent advocates for religious toleration contend for any 
other intelleftual liberty, than that of profeffing and avow- 
ing their featiments in matters of religion. They furely do 
not extend that liberty to the profeffion and avowal of im- 
moral and unlawful principles of a€tion. It was, therefore, 
with great propriety, Sir George Savile faid, ‘* there were 
fome opinions and thoughts (meaning evideatly the profef- 


® Preacher aifo at the Pagan chapel in Margaret -ftreet. 
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fion of them) which could not be tolerated ; inftancing thofe 
of a right to murder orto plender.” But this does not fa- 
tisfy Mr. David Williams. He fays, ‘* from the very na- 
ture of opinions and thoughts, a// or none of them mufi be free; 
for no reftraint can be applied, which will not deftroy the 
power of thinking.” And this wife affertion he illuftrates, 
for the fake of fuch as do not comprchend the force of meta- 
phyfical arguments, by a futile ftory told of Sancho Pancha 
in Don Quixote ; the application of which ferves to fhew, 
that a man can no more be refrained from thinking, than he 
can be compelled to fleeping : a {agacious and unportant deduc- 
tion !---The point, however, in queftion, is: not what men 
think, but what they profeis to think, even whether they 
really do fo or not; for, as Mr. Williams himfelf admits, 
“¢ thoughts and opinions are not objects of toleration, but 
the declaration and avowal of them.” And here we will 
join iffue againft him, on the part of Sir George Savile, 
whom he provokes to trial in the following terms. ; 

<¢ T will join iffue with you, taking the infinite odds of your cha- 
racter and reputation againit mine, that all men fhould be at liberty 
to declare all their principles and opinions ; and that every act which 
reftrains that liberty is tyrannical, and injurious to a ftate, which is 
inftituted for public happinefs.* 

«¢ Every ftate,” fays Mr. Williams, “ tolerates opinions, 
and the avowal of opinions, that men may fteal, plunder, and 
murder; and the moft detpotic in the world would fhudder 
at the thoughts of extending its controul, in thofe cafes, be- 
yond outward aétions.” [Page 29.] Again [Page 31.] he 
fays, ** 1 do not fee why thieves thould not be allowed to 
preach the principles of theft; murderers of murder; fe- 
ducers of feduétion ; adulterers of adultery ; and traitors of 
treafon.”---Surely Mr, Williams muft be 4 little intelle€tual- 
ly blind in this- cafe! and yet he is fo confident he fees 
clearly, that he declares, ‘‘ if any man te fo weak as to 
think that advantages would arife to iniquity from it, he can- 
not be benefited by-any reafoning which can be offered him,” 
{Page 32.]---The proverbial experience, the wifdom of 
ages, which tells us that * evil communication corrupts good 
manners,” is thus, we find, at once done away by Mr. Da- 
vid Williams, who, in effect, declares every man a madman 
or a fool who adopts it. 

Our readers will naturally expe& us to tell them, on 
what grounds our author proceeds to advance fuch daring, 
fach fhocking, declarations. Slight, indeed, and fallacious, 
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appear to be both the foundation and fuperftru€ture of fuch 
rafh and revolting affertions. But to let him fpeak for him- 
felf. 

** It is ignorance of the conftiturion of human nature,” fays he, 
‘6 which induces government to direét its reftraints, or even its at- 
tention, where it has no power, and can produce no good or certain 
effect. The characters of men, and the ufe or injury they are of, 
are not owing to their opinions, until thof: opinions operate in ac- 
tions, and produce habits and cuttoms. It is to actions, and to the 
formation of habits, that government fhould attend ; and there it is 
almoft almighty ; for it can transform men into brutes, and brutes 
into men. at pleafure.* 

© But I will not keep you long in the region of principles; for 
we fhall be out of the fight of many of vour affociates, who feem 
to be more converfant with hiftorians, lawyers, and poets; than 
thofe writers, who diftinguihh rhe lirtle truth there is in the world, 
from the deceptions and falfehood with which itis filled. We mutt, 
therefore, defcend to fa¢ts. And I fhall mention only a few ob- 
vious ones. 

‘© The Roman Catholics hold an opinion, that it is their duty to 
kill thofe princes, magiftrates, and people, who either perfecute or 
defert the faith of the church. They fhould be allowed to declare 
this opinion ; they have a right to avow it in every community une 
der heaven: it isof advantage to the magiftrate, that this, as well 
as every other opinion, fhou!d be avowed; for he would then be 
betrer prepared for the only bufinefs he can execute, and the only 
bufineis he flould attempt, fhe regulation of outward aétions. The 
truth of this is evident; for no inconvenience arifes from the ful- 
le{i toleration of the Roman Catholics in Pruffia, Holland, Ireland, 
and particularly in America. 

** But to come to facts, which muft carry conviction to every 
man. All criminal laws fouppofe there are great numbers of people 
in every community, whoare firmly of opinion, that they may rob, 

lunder, and murder their neighbours, to obtain their property. 

‘* I fuppofe it is known toa certain magiitrate, that there are nu- 
merous feminaries in this town, where the principles of robbery 
and murder are taught with great care and pains. Who will fay, 
that opinions in thefe inftitutions on juttice, &c. and the exprefs de- 
claration of them, are not to be tolerated? The magiitrate fhould 
encourage this declaration, which he could not, durft not, punith; 
but the effects of which he might be prepared for. The haunts of 


* The univerfity of Oxford, if it had profited by experience. would have been 
fo effe&tually convinced of this truth, as.to be afhamed to inierfcre in favour of in- 
tolerance, The world may be appealed to, whether the youth of Oxford have 
their charaers tormed by the doctrines and principles to which they fubferibe, or 
by the cuftoms and manners of the place ? But it's the property of ignorance te 
gtafp at more power than it can ufc, and to neglect its direct and ic mediate duties. 
Every feminary, every community, which aims to regulate thoughts, or even the 
avowal of them, muft be extremely ignorant of human nature, which is not fuf- 
ceptible of management, but in its habits and ations. 
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almoft all the confiderable gangs which infeft London, are known 
at a public office ; but if the people are found afiembled and mute, 
they may poflibly be punifhed on the vagrant act; but not on the 
aét of uniformity in opinions; the five-mile a@; or any other which 
may affect religious and philofophical liberty. 

‘* Every ftate, therefore, tolerates opinions, and the avowal of 

- * 
opinions, that men may fteal, plunder, and murder: and the moft 
defpotic in the world would thudder at the thoughts of extending 
its controul, in thofe cafes, beyond outward actions. 

In the cafe of perjury. Let us fuppofe that a feminary fhould 
decide by its principles, laws, and conduct, that a fervile fubmiffion 
to power, and a felfith regard to intereft, were to make truth, honour, 
and virtue, give way on all occafions ; and that the pupils of the 
inftitution were to be led into thefe fentiments both by lefions and 
difcipline— Who will fay, that the profeflors of fuch an univerfity, 
and the teachers of fuch doétrines, are not to be tolerated? Nay, 
what dangers can arife to the church, or to the ftate, if fuch per- 
fons were to fill up even the moft facred and moft important offices ? 

** It is well known, that when our youth have finifhed their ar- 
duous ftudies at the univerfity, they are matriculated in noéturnal 
feminaries in thistown. The principles and leffons taught in them, 
and by the mott irrefiftible eloquence, lead to the commiffion of the 
moft atrocious crimes: for if there be a crime in nature, it is that 
of feducing innocence ; alienating the affections of thofe who are 
united in domeftic felicity; and entailing difhonour and mifery on 
families. _ If the Jegiflature be really apprehenfive for the principles 
and manners of youth, and imagine that the opinions of thofe who 
educate them, fhould be regulated by tetts—why not offer tetts to 
the principals of thefe feminaries ? Sir, it would {et the doétrine of 
intellectual reftraint ana intolerance in its true point of ridicule, if 
we could fee the abbeffes of certain infticutions of the utmoit im- 
portance to the education of youth, gravely fubfcribing te/s of their 
religious and moral principles.” 

** No poffible cafe of religious and philofophical liberty, can be 
extended beyond thofe cafes I have pointed out, of criminci liberty. 

* It appears to me, therefore, that a {tate intending to receive all 
the information it wants, inftead of reftraining, fhould encourage 
the public declaration and preaching of all principles and opinions. 
Ir is a common practice with the King of Pruifia, to order pafqui- 
nades, on his perfon and government, to be taken down for his pe- 
rufal, and he never jails to put them up again. 

** Ido not fee why thiev€s fhould not be allowed to preach the 
principles of theft; murderers of murder; feducers of feduétion; 
adulterers of adultery ; and traitors of treafon. If any man be fo 
weak as to think that advantages would arife to imiquiry from it, 
he cannot be benefired by any reafoning which can be otfered him. 

“¢ The principles of truth, whether moral or political, like thofe 
of the mathematics, are either felf-evicent, or to be deduced from 
thofe which are felf-evident. What man of fcience would be 
alarmed at any number of perfons, who fhould preach againft ma- 
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thematical truths ? And are they better fupported than thofe of re- 
ligion, morality, and policy ? Thofe perfons who have the leaft ap- 
prehenfion, from the moft unlinsited liberty, to controvert and op- 
pofe the latrer, muft believe they are.* . 

‘* If the flate may take any coercive meafures in regard to opi-. 
nions, it fhould be to oblige all men to declare them ; by affociating, 
or affembling, on their religious, moral, political, philofophic, and 
even criminal fentiments. Laws fhould alfo be made to prevent, 
or puni(h the intolerance of fects. Gelon made war on the Cartha- 
ginians, to oblige them to forbear human facrifices, Elizabeth fent 
an army into the Netherlands, with a view to induce the Spaniards 
to allow liberty of confcience to the Dutch. Catherine II. of Ruf- 
fia fent an army into Poland, to oblige the Poles to tclerate the 
Diiidents. Thefe are hints for enterprifes and laws; for they are 
directly iu favour of humanity.” 

The toleration of the advocates for perjury, adultery, 
treafon, and murder, direétly in favour of humanity !—The 
difcerning reader (who, by this time, has probably formed 
nearly the fame opinion of Mr. David Williams, as of the 
young gentleman, who, we are told above, controverted the 
known properties of the triangle, and thinks he talks too on 
his fubje& nearly in the ftrain of Don Quixote) may cen- 
fure us for wafting time in refuting fuch wretched argument 
as the above ; as fo wild a logician cannot, to ufe his own 
words, be benefited by any reatoning which can be offered 
him. For the fake of thofe readers, however, to whom the 
fallacy of it may not be fo obvious, we fhall take a critical 
retroipe&t of the more ftriking abfurdities contained in the 
above quotation. In the firft place, we are told, ‘* the cha- 
radlers of men are not owing to their opinions; nor fhould 
the injury, they may be of to fociety, be attended to, till 
their opinions operate in actions, and become aétually inju- 
rious.” Now we always conceived, that the purpofe of go- 
verninent is rather to prevent crimes than to puni/h them ; to 
make good citizens, rather than to corre&t bad ones. We 
deny that ** the characters of men, and the ufe or injury 
tliey are of, are not owing to their opinions.” On the con- 
trary, their characters are conftituted by fuch opinions, by 


* A young gentleman, in the fame clafs with the author, under a mathemati- 
cal tutor, cublicly controverted and denied the pofibility, that three angles of a 
triangle thould be equal to two right ones. He wrote and {poke on the fubject 
nearly in the ftrain of Don Quixote. He was always attended to with perfeét 


. good humour and great candour; no man difcevered the leaft apprebenfion of 


danger to truth from his oppofition ; nay, every one appeared to be ready to give 
up the problem, if any thing really defective had been difcovered in the demon- 
firation, The principles of the inftitution are not, however, to be confidered as 
indifferent concerning dostrines and truth; fer if he had diiputed the doGtrine of 
the Trinity, or of original fin, he would have been expelled. 
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which. their a€tions are direéted, and on which their habits 
are formed. To fay that government fhould not attend to 
the motives Jeading to bad aétions, till the aétion be commit- 
ted, is as abfurd as to fay, it would be wrong to attend toa 
lighted torch, laid by an incendiary to fet fire to a hou(e, till 
the building be actually in flames, Dangerous opinions, 
like wicked defigns, cannot be reftrained till they are known ; 
but when once avowed, become cognizable to law, and ought 
to be attended to and reftrained. If government be almoft 
almighty in transforming brutes into men at pleafure, how 
much more eafy, and how much more falutary to civil fo- 
ciety, would it be, for it to prevent men from degenerating 
into brutes at all! Nemo repente fuit turpiffimus,while it is no- 
torious, to a proverb, that evil is eafier and better prevented 
than amended,---While men keep their thoughts to them- 
felves, however injurious or intentionally criminal, we would 
not have government compel them to a declaration of fuch 
thoughts ; it is defpotic and cruel to put men to the torture, 
to make them confefs even the crimes they have aétually 
committed ; and it would be much more {o, to do it in order 
to force them to declare their wicked thoughts or bad inten- 
tions ; for, though thefe naturally lead to produce evil ac- 
tions, they do not neceflarily produce them, but frequently 
are diverted or fupprefled, and are of no actual effect at all: 
but, when voluntarily avowed, or undefignedly difcovered, 
fuch wicked thoughts fhould be reftrained, as far as it is in 
the power of government to reftrain them. It cannot, in- 
deed, hinder a man from entertaining fuch thoughts, but it 
may punifh him for avowing them, and even prevent his put- 
ting fuch into action as are palpably injurious to fociety.--- 
We fhould be glad to know where Mr. Williams learnt that 
‘¢ all criminal laws fuppofe there are great numbers of peo- 
ple in every community, who are firmly of opinion, that they 
may rob, plunder, and murder their neighbours, to obtain 
their property.” The laws of England fuppote no fuch 
thing. They do not fuppofe that men are robbers and mur- 
derers on principle, or become fuch from entertaining a firm 
opinion of the moral reétitude of their practice or profeffion, 
On the contrary they impute the delinquency of the crimis 
nal to the temptations he maybe under to commit fuch un- 
lawful a&s, from want, avarice, anger, or revenge. He is 
fuppofed, in fuch inftances of delinquency, not to have the 
fear of God before his eyes, to be under the inftigation of 
Satan, and to have committed fuch crime from temporary 


cravings of appetite, the ebullitions of defire, or the ftarts of 
paffion, 
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paffion, in dire& contradiétion to any firm opinion of its mo- 
ral re&titude. And we will venture to fay, this is really the 
cafe in moft inftances ; robbers and murderers, if not forni- 
cators and adulterers, generally ftanding felf-condemned at 
the bar of public juftice. As to the cafe, our author puts, 
refpeéting perjury, feduétion, and treafon, the abfurdity of fup- 
pofing, that artful and defigning men might not advance 
plaufible arguments, to enforce the perpetration of fuch 
crimes, is too great to need any expofition, Shall we, then, 
afk, with our author, what danger would arife to church or 
ftate, if perjured traitors, preferring a regard to {elf-intereft, 
before truth, honour, and virtue, on all occafions, were to 
fill up the moft facred and important offices? Doth our au- 
thor fuppofe, that their perfonal, would prevent the influence 
of their offcial, charaéter? Or, that, if it did, in a certain 
degree, and among thofe by whom both fhould be well known, 
would no danger arife to church and ftate, by fuch a play at 
crofs-purpofes? Adepts may amufe themfelves at the lofing- 
game, without inconvenience; but the world in general 
would be a confiderable fufferer by adopting the fine/2, or 
departing from dire&t and downright fair play. 

As to the public profeffion of fentiments, indeed, merely 
religious and philofophical, having no apparently immoral or 
unfocial tendency, either to hurt individuals, or injure the 
public, we fee no reafon why it fhould be reftrained ; but, as 
to the avowal of immoral, impolitical, and even confefledly 
criminal tentiments, it is highly abiurd to pretend they fhould 
not be reftrained. 

We.mutt not take leave, however, of this zealous partizan 
for liberty of all kinds, without a remark or two, on his 
avowed diffatisfaétion with the teft propofed in the bill. 
The diffenters in general appear to be well content to declare, 
that they believe generally in the Bible or Holy Scriptures ; 
but Mr, Williams fays, 

‘* The fcripiures are improperly made a teft of faith, or a con- 
dition of liberty. It is giving up their claim to divine authority, 
to impofe them on any pretence ; and there is no truth in geometry 
clearer, than that the propofition, doétrine, or fyftem, which re- 
quires any fpecies of violence to enforce it, is a falfehood.* The 
Scriptures are at this time, and by the acknowledgment of the moft 
learned Chriflians, in a condition, which renders them unfit to be 
offered as a teft. Dr. Kennicot has been affifted by an enormous 
fubicription, and for many years, to remove interpolations ; mi- 


_* We apprehend Mr. Williams is no geometer: if he be, he is a bad logi- 
cian. EV. 
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ftakes of tranfcribers; and other imperfections of the Scriptures. 
* The Bifhop of London in his Preleffiones, and in his Preliminary 
Differtation to the Tranflation of Jfaiah, acknowledges thefe imper- 
feétions. They are acknowledged by all the liberal enquirers into 
the ftate of the Bible, who are well acquainted with its original 
languages. 

‘** The diffenters have particularly diftinguifhed themfelves in this 
way. The have entirely ftruck out the Apocrypha from thofe 
Bibles which are printed for them, and diftributed in their congre- 

ations. 

** The divifion of them, which now appears as petitioners, and 
whigh is diftinguifhed by the name of Prefbyterian, generally dif- 
credit the Songs of Solomon ; and fome of them have difputed the 
authenticity of important parts of the New Teftament. 

*« It is impoffible, therefore, that thefe perfons fhould honcfly 
fubfcribe the Bible which will be laid before them by government, 
And if they are to have mental refervations, they can have no 
grievances. For the man who fubfcribes the Bible of the church, 
while he difbelieves many parts of it, will not hurt his confcience 
by fubfcribing the thirty-nine articles.” 

What doth Mr. Williams think of fuch perfons being re- 
quired to declare themfelves Chriffians 2? Will not this raife 
fome fcruples, and hurt their tender confciences a little? We 
really think it ought, if they are fo fcrupulous of fub{cribing 
to their belief in the Old and New Teftament. 


ete | on account of the importance and popularity of 


the fubject of this little pamphlet, dwelt on it longer than 
we generally do on fuch temporary produétions, we fhould 
now take leave of it, did we not apprehend, Mr. -Williams 
would think, in fuch cafe, that we flighted his philofophical 
abilities ; a {pecimen of which, we fhall, therefore, give our 
readers, in an extract from his metaphyfical deduétion ‘ of 
thoughts and opinions from body, and their forming in time a 
mind, though the effe& of matter.” 

‘¢ Thoughts and opinions which are defigned to be of ufe to us 
in this worid, originate from the fenfes, and are the produce of the 
body. They form in time a moral mind, which, though the effect 
of matter, is itfelf impalpable and immaterial. Thefe thoughts 
and opinions, whea formed and fixed, from having been effects be- 
come caufes, and ufe the conftitution which occafioned them, as 
their inftrument. In the firft part of this procefs, the human con- 
ititution muft be at perfect liberry ; for there is no power on earth, 
that can pretend to a fhadow of a right ro interfere with it: in the 
latter, which is called.aétion, it mult be limited by truth and falfe- 
hood, right and wrong, and other circumftances which may be 
deemed the interefts of particular focieties. 

‘¢ But metaphyficians, moralifls, politicians, and poets, have per- 


fonified even this mind, and diftinguifhed it from the body, of which 
it 
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it is an acknowledged effect; and they have’ abfurdly reafonéd by 
analogy—that, as the body is fubject ro limrtations from truth, vir- 
tue, and the interefts.of fociery, fo fhouldthe mind. There is not 
one circumftance, on which it is poffible for a poet, to form an anas 
logy between the body, and. the thoughts.aud opinions which are 
produced in us by experience, and which caanot be cognizable until 
they appear in the actions of that body. J 

«+ All the plaufible arguments which I have ever heard of in fae 
vour of intolerance of opinions, except thofe | heard from you, 
have arifen trom this analogy.” 

To the abave quotation is annexed the following note.” 

«+ J would with to be confidered as keeping ¢lear of a modern 
controverfy on matter and fpirit. It may be eafi!y perceived, that 
1 am a difciple of the fchoolof Hartley ; to-whofe work Facknow- 
ledge myfelf indebted for all the affiftance 1 ever received, from 
reading, in tracing the origin and princip!es of real knowledge. I 
have not even feen the edition of this work given by Dr. Prietitey ; 
nor do I know a reafon that could juftify its being io different trom 
that which was publifhed by Dr. Hartley himfelf. The controver- 
fy which has arifen on a deduction of Dr. Prieftley’s from Dr. 
Hartley’s principles a: firft excited my curiofity. But it is fwollen 
into volumes too large forme. And though I greatly refpect the 
abilities of Kenrick, Prieftley, Price, and other combatants in this 
obfcure and dutty field; human lite is too fhort to attend to fuch 
engagements, when they do not lie direétly in a man’s road. Jt 
<annot fignify to any ot my purpofes, whether che ifiiie be, that 
matter occupies the univerfe ; or that it is fpirit; or that it is nei- 
ther matter nor f{pirit.” 

It matters little, of whofe fchool Mr. Williams was a dif- 
ciple ; nor doth it redound much to the credit of Dr..Hart- 
ley, that he taught him all the little he feems to know about 
the origin and principles of real knowledge, It ill becomes 
Mr. W. to centure Dr. Prieftley, for the difference between 
his edition of Hartley, and that by Hartley himfelf, while 
he confefies he has not feen both, and therefore cannot pof- 


‘fibty tell what that difference is. As to his complaint of 


the fhortnefs of human life in preventing his inveftigation of 
the principles of real knowledge, it is the trite excnie of in- 


.dolence and incapacity. Ars longa vita brevis is, indeed, the 


dull refie&tion ot every fun-dial, as welt as of Dr. Prieftley, 
whofe muluplicity of petty purfuits: in feience, may better 
juftify his adoption of it. As to the difpute about matter 
and {pirit, agitated by the Doétors Kenrick, Prieftley, and 
Price, it is a controverfy by no means voluminous ;. and, 
however, obfcure and dyfty the tield of it may at prefent feem 
to Mr. Williams, he ought to have beat about it a little, before 
he ventured on to mezaphy/ical an account of the origin of 
thoughts 
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thoughts and opinions as he has given above. The truth is, 
that the field of enquiry, refpecting the origin and principles 
of real knowledge ; is far from being of great extent, or pro- 
found obfcurity. Heaven knows that, whatfoever our boaft, 
the whole circle of human fcience is very confined. Replete 
with miftakes and errors, indeed, it is become fufficiently per- 
plexing for us to get.at the truth; but the pofleffion ofa proper 
clue enables the inveftigator to tread the puzzling maze, and 
extricate himfelf with wonderful facility. This clue, how- 
ever, is to be obtained only by much fortitude, keen per- 
{picuity and long perfeverance, without which even the in- 
tuition of genius will be frequently found at fault: for we 
may fay of philofophy as Pope, borrowing the thought from 
Bacon, fays of poetry ; 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or tafte not, the Pierian Spring: 
For thallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
While drinking largely, fobers us again, 


The Englifh Poets, with Prefaces Biographical and Critical to 
each Author. By Samuel Fobnfin, LL.D. Iiluftrated with 
Heads, engraved by Bartolozzi, Caldwaill, Hall, Sherwin, 
Walker, &c. &Fc. 60 vols. fmall O&avo, 7 /. 105. fewed. 
Printed for all the principal Bookfellers. 


The authors, whofe works are contained in this colleétion, 
are the a Cowley, Milton, Butler, Waller, Den- 
ham, Sprat, Rofcomimon, Kochefter, Yalden, Otway, Duke, 
Dorfet, Halifax, Stepney, Walfh, Dryden, Garth, King, 
J. Philips, Smith, Pomfret, Hughs, Addifon,. Buckingham, 
Lanfdowne, Rowe, Tickell, Congreve, Fenton, Prior, Pope, 
Swift, Gay,. Broome, Pitt, Parnell, A. Philips, Savage, 
Watts, Somervile, Thomfon, Hammond, Collins, Young, 
Dyer, Mallet, Shenftone, Akenfide, Lyttelton, Weft, Gray ; 
the tranflations of Dryden, Pope, and Rowe; and Black- 
more’s Creation. The heads of fome few of the above are 
wanting, and of the prefaces, which are printed in feparate 
volumes, thofe only of Cowley, Waller, Milton, Butler, 
Dryden, Denham, Sprat, Rofcommon, Rochefter, Yalden, 
Otway, Duke, Dorfet, Halifax, Stepney, Walfh, Garth, 
King, J. Philips, Smith, Pomfret, Hughes, comprifed in 
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four volumes, are as yet publifhed*, As to the editor of 
the Poets, it appears to be neatly enough executed, though 
unequally in point of correétnefs ; the heads are, for the moft 
part, alfo, good enough for the publication. As to the pre- 
faces, the well-known biographical abilities of the writer 
have probably excited expeétations in the public, which will 
be very imperfeétly gratified. Cobbled up, as a book(eller’s 
job, with that flow hafte peculiar to the author, their com- 
pofition does him little credit, although many judicious, and 
fome fplendid thoughts are to be found interfperfed among 
the matters of faét and hearfay, that make up thefe bits of 
biographical manufa€tory, Of the file it is almoft needlets 
to fay they are written 1m that fententious, elaborate, and 
unidiomatical way, from which the writer is foo great a 
mannerift to be able to depart, A phraleology, pompous 
even to dulnefs, and Jatinized in all its forms, is but ill- 
calculated for the light and familiar narrative of biography, 
or even for the purpofes of critical obfervation. We fhall 
fele&, however, as a fpecimen of thefe prefaces, part of the 
aythor’s critique on Milton’s Paradife Loft, and his account 
of the character of Dryden, 

** Itis juitly remarked byAddifon, that this poem has, by the 
nature of its fubject, the advantage above all others, that it is uni- 
verfally and perpetually intereftings All mankind will, through alt 
ages, bear the fame eelatsen to Adam and to Eve, and mutt partake 
of wedge and evil which extend to themfelves. 

* OF the machinery, fo called from ©¢@ aro pnxasus by which is 
meant the occafional interpofition of {upernatural power, another 
fertile topick of critical remarks, here is no room to fpeak, becauie 
every thing is done under the immediate and vifible direction of 
Heaven; but the rule is fo far obferved, that no part of the action 
could have been accomplifhed by any other means. 

** Of epi/odes, think there are only two contained in Raphael’s 
relation of the war in heaven, and Michael's prophetick account 
ef the changes to happen in this world. Both are clofély cons 
pected with the great action; one was neceflary to Adam as a Wari. 
ing, the other as a confulation. 


** ‘To the compleatnefs or integrity of the defiza nothing can b¢ 


® ObicAions have been made to this mode of publication; it being thought 
by fome readers better to have had the prefaces feverally prefixed to the works of 
each aythor, But, as from motives of convenience in the execution of this edition 
this method was avoided ; it is paffjble the proprietors ma; hereafter find the cone 
venience of the prefent mode. For as the 3 writer hath let flip no oppor- 
tunity, of venting his {pleen agajnft charaéters, celebrated for the love of political 
and religious liberty, ¢ there may. be found purchafers who woyld chufe to have 
<< yor alone, without thefe Tory prefaces, 
‘Lbus fpraking occafionally of the famous orn Hampden as the grandfather, b 
the mother’s fide, of Wallen, he calls bim che Zealot of stellen. 3 2 4 
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objected ; it has diftinétly and clearly what Ariftutle requites, a be- 
ginning, a middie, and an end. Thereis perhaps no poem of the 
fame length, from which fo little can be taken without apparent 
mutilation. Here are are no funeral games, nor is thére any long 
defcription of a fhield. The thort digreffions at the beginning of 
the third, feventh, and ninth books, might doubilefs be fparcd; 
but fuperfluicies fo beautiful, who would take away ? of who does 
not with that the author of the iad had gratified fucceeding ages 
with a little knowledge of himfelf? Perhaps no paflages are more 
frequently or more attentively read than thofe extrinfick paragraphs; 
and, fince the end of poetry is pleafure, that cannot be unpoetical 
with which allare pleaied. . - 

*¢ The quettions, whether the action of the poem be ftrictly one, 
whether the poem can be properly termed Seroick, and who is the 
hero, are raifed by fuch readers as draw their principles of judge- 
ment rather from books than from reafon. Milton, though he 
intituled Paradife Loft only a poem, yet calls it himfelf beroick 
jong. Dryden, petulantly and indecently, denies the heroifm of 
Adam, becaufe he was overcome; but there is no reafon why the 
hero fhould not be unfortunate, except eftabliflied practice, fince 
fuecefs and virtue do not go neceflarily together. Cato is the hero 
of Lucan ; but Lucan’s authority will not be fuffered by Quintilian 
to decide. However, if fuccefs be neceflary, Adam’s deceiver was 
at laft crufhed; Adam was reftored to his Maker’s favour, and 
therefore may fecurely refume his human rank. 

** After the fcheme and fabrick of the poem, muft. be con- 
fidered its component parts, the fentiments and the diction. 

“« The /entiments, as. expreflive of manners or appropriated to 
characters, are, for the greater part, unexceptionably jutt. 

_ Splendid paffages, containing leffons ot morality, or precepts 
of prudence, occur feldom. Such is the original formation of this 

m, that, as it admits no human manners till the Fall, it can give 
little affiftance to human conduét. - Its end is to raife the thoughts 
above fublunary cares or pleafures. Yet the praife.of that forti- 
tude, with which Abdiel maintained his fingularity of virtue againft 
the fcorn of multitudes, may be accommodated to all times; amd 
Raphael’s reproof of Adam’s curiofity after the planetary motions, 
with the anfwer returned by Adam, may-be confidently oppofed to 
_any rule of life which any poet has delivered. 

«© The thoughts which are occafionally called forth in the pro- 
grefs, are fuch as could only be produced by an imagination im 
‘the highett degree fervid and active, to which materials were fup- 
plied by inceffant ftudy and unlimited curiofiry. The heat of 
Milton’s mind might be faid to fubiimate his learning, to throw 
off into bis work the fpirit of fcience, unmingled with its grofler 

arts. 
a He had confidered creation in. its whole extent, and his de- 
fcriptions are therefore learned. He had’ accuftomed his imagina- 
tion to unreftrained indulgence, and his conceptions therefore 
were extenfive, The charaéteriftick quality of his poem is fubli- 
Liz Mitye 
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mity. He fometimes defcends to the elegant, but his-element is 
the great. He can occafionally inveft himfelf with grace ; but his 
natural port is gigantick loftinefs *. He can pleafe when pleafure 
; is required ; but it is his peculiar power to aitonith. ’ 

' ‘+ He feems to have been well acquainted with his own genius, 
and to know what it was that Nature had bettowed upon him moré 
| bountifully than upon others; the power of difplaying the vaft, 
illuminating the iplendid, enforcing the awful, darkening the 
gloomy, and aggravating the dreadfult he therefore chofe a fub- 
Hi jeét on which too much could not be faid, on which he might tire 
RG his fancy without the cenfure of extravagance. 

‘© The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of life, did 
not fatiate his appetite of greatnefs. To paint things as they are, 
j requires a minute attention, and employs the memory rather than 
| the fancy. Milton’s delight was to fport in the wide regions of 
potlibility ; reality was a fcene too. narrow for his mind. He fent 
his faculties out upon difcovery, into worlds where only imagina- 
nt | tion can travel, and delighted to form new modes of exittence, and 
i furnith fentiment and action to fuperior beings, to trace the counfels 
i} 





of hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven. 

‘* But he could not be always in other worlds: he muft fome- 
; times revifit earth, and tell of things vifible andknown. When he 

{ cannot raife wonder by the fublimity of his mind, he gives delight 

at by its fertility. : 

‘¢ Whatever be his fubjeét, he never fails to fill the imagina- 
bi tion. But his images and defcriptions of the fcenes or operations 

f of Nature do not feem to be always copied from original form, nor 

if, to have the freflhinefs, racinefs, and energy of immediate obferva- 
« tion. He faw nature, as Dryden expreftcs it, through the fpedtacles 
af books; and on mott occafions calls learning to his affiftance. 
‘The garden of Eden brings to his mind the vale of Enna, where 
ay Proferpine was gathering flowers. Satan makes his way through 
ia fighting elements, like drgo between the Gyancan rocks, or Ulyfes 
i" between the two Sicilian whirlpools, when he fhunned Charyhdis 
of the /arboard. The mythological allufions have been juftly 
cenfured, as not being always wfed with notice of their vanity ; but 
they contribute variety to the narration, and produce an alternate 
exercife of the memory and the fancy, 

** His fimilies are lefs numerous, and. more various than thofe 
of his predeceffors. But he docs not confine himfelf within the 
limits of rigorous comparifon: his great excellence is amplitude, 
and he expands the adventitious image beyond the dimenfions 
which the occafion required. Thus, comparing the fhield of Satan 
to the orb of the Moon, he crowds the unagination with the dif- 
covery of ‘the telefcope, and all the wonders which the telefcope 
difcovers. "~~ 

_‘* Of his moral fentiments it is hardly praife to affirm that they 
excel thofe ofall other poets ; for this fuperiority he, was indebted 
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* Algarotti terms it gigantefcs fublimisa Miltoniana. 
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to his acquaintance with the facred writings. ‘The ancient epick 
poets, wanting the light of Reweslon,: dees very unfkilful Mary 
ets of virtue: their principal characters may be great, but they 
are not amiable. The reader may rife from their works with a 
ter degree of active or paffive fortitude, and fometimes of pru- 
nce; but he will be able to carry away few precepts of juitice, 
and none of mercy. 

‘¢ From the Italian writers it appears, that the advantages of even 

Chriftian knowledge may bé poffeffed in vain. Ariofto’s pravity 
is generally known ; and though the Deliverance of Ferufalem may 
be confidered as a facred fubject, the poet has been very fparing of 
moral inf ruction. 
._** In Milton every line breathes fanétity of thought, and purity 
of manners, except when the train of the narration. requires the 
introduction of the rebellious fpirits; and even they are compelled 
to aneeieee their fubjection to God, in fuch a manner as excites 
reverence and confirms piety.” 

After faying fo much in praife of this celebrated poem, our 
biographical critic enters wpon its defeéts, 

‘© The defeéts and faults of Paradife Loft, for faults and de- 
fects every work of man muft have, it is the bufinefs of impartial 
criticifm to difeover. As, in difplaying the excellence of Milton, 
I have not made long quotations, béceate of felecting beauties there 
had been no end, I fhall in the fame general manner mention that 
which feems to deferve cenfure; for what Englifhman can take 
delight in tranfcribing puflages, which if they leffen the re- 
puration of Milton, diminifh in fome degree the honour of our 
country ? 

“6 The'generdlity of my fcheme does not admit the frequent 
notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bentley, perhaps better tkilled 
in grammar than in poetry, has often found, though he fomerimes 
made them, and which he imputed to the obtrufions of a revifer 
whom the author’s blindnefs obliged him to employ. A fup- . 
pofition rath and groundlefs, if he thought it true; and vile 
and pernicious, if, as is faid, he in private allowed it to be 

alfe. 4 
© The plan of Paradife Lof has this inconvenience, that it 
comprifes neither human actions nor human manners. The man 
ahd woman who aét and fuffer, are in a {tate which no other man 
er woman can ever know. - The reader finds no tranfaétion in which 
he can be engaged; beholds no condition in which he tan by any 
effort of imagination place himfelf; he has, therefore, little natu- 
ral naa ts om ry a> i 

‘s We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's difobedience; we all. 
fin like Adam, and like him mutt all bewail our offences ; we have 
reftlefs and infidious enemies in the, fallen angels, and in the 
bleffed fpirits we have guardians and friends; in the redem 
of mankind we have hope to be included ; antl in the defcription 
of heaven and hell we are furely interefted, as we are all to refide 
hereafter either in the regions ot horror or of blife. ug 
; ut 
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«+ Bor thefe truths are too important to be new; they have been 
taught ‘to our infancy; they have mingled with out folitary 
thoughts and familiar conver ation, and are habitually interwoven 
with the whole texture of life. Being therefore not new, they 
raife no unaccuftomed emotion in the mind; what we knew bes 
fore we cannot learns what is not unexpected cannot furprife. 

** Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful fcenes, from fome we 
recede with reverence, except when ftated hours require their 
affociation ; and from others we thrink with horror, or adinit theay 
only as falutary infli€tions, as counterpoifes to our interefis and 
paflions. Such images rather obftruct the career of fancy than 
incite It. : 

‘* Pleafure and terrour are indeed the genuine fources of poetry ; 
bnt poetical pleafure muft be fuch as Human imagination can at 
leaft conceive, and poetical terrour fuch as human fitength and 
fortitude may combat. The good and evil of Eternity are t6o 
ponderous for the wings of wit; the mind finks under them 
in paflive helpletinefs, content with calm belief and ‘humble 
adoration. f pitas: 

**' Known truths, however, may take a different appearance, 
and be conveyed to the mind by a new train of intermediate 
images. This Milton has undertaken and | ae ae with preg. 
nancy and vigourof mind peculiar to himfelf. Whoever contiders 
the few radical pofitions which the Scriptures afforded him, will 
wonder by what energetick operation he expanded them tq fuch 
extent, and ramified them to fo much vanety, reftrained as he 
was by religious reverence from licentioufnefs of fiction. 

“ Here is a full difplay of the united force of ftudy and 
genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, with judgement to 
digeft, and faney to combine them: Milton was able to felect 
from ature, or trom ftory, from ancient fable, or from modern 
fcience, whatever could illuftrate or adorn his thoughts. An 
accumulation of knowledge impregnated his mind, fermented by 
iludy, and fublimed by imagination. . ' = 

** It bas been therefore faid, without an indecent hyperbole, by 
one of his encomiafts, that in reading Paradife Loft we read a book 
of univelal knowledge, — 

** Bur original deficience cannot be fupphed. The want of 
human intereit is always felt. Paradife Loft is one of the -books 
which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to take up 
again. Its perufal-is a-duty rather than a pleafure. We read 
Milton for inftruction, retire harraifed and overburdened, and look 
elfewhere for recreation ; we defert our mafter, and feek for com- 
panions. ‘ ‘ 

Our Critic goes on to jufiify the general opinion of the 
poem, by particularifing fome of its principal faults, but for 
this expofition, wé muft refer our readers to his book. °° 


The character of Mr, Dryden, our author hath traced out 
with a mafterly bagd as follows, Fog 
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** Of the perfon of Dryden I know not any account, of his mind, 
the portrait which has beem left by Congreve, who knew him with 
great familiarity, is. fuch as adds our love of his manners to cur 
admiration of bis genius, ‘ He was,’ we are told, * of a nature 
exceedingly humane and compaffionate, ready to forgive injuries, 
and eapable of a fincere reconciliation with. thote that had otfended 
him, His friendfhip,. where he profeiled it, went beyond his 
profeflions. He was of a very eaty, of very pleafing acceis; 
but fomewhat flow, and, as it were, difidenr im: his adeances 
to others: he -had that in his. nature which .abhorred. intru-- 
fion into any fociety whatever. -He was therefore lefs known, 
and, confequently his character became mere liable to mifap- 
prehenfions and mifreprefentations: he was very mode and 
exfily to be difcountenanced in his approaches to his--equals or fu- 
periors. As his reading had-been very extenfive, fo was he very 
happy: in a memory tenacious of every thing that he had read, 
He was net more poftefied of knowledge than he was communica- 
tive of it; but then his communication was by vo means pedantick, 
or impofed ypon the converfation, but juit iuch, and went fo far 
as, by the natural curn ef the converfation in which he was en- 
gaged, it was neceflarily promoted or required, .He was extreme 
ready, and gentle im bis correction. of the errors of any writer 
who thoughe fic to confult him, and full as ready and patient to 
adunit of the reprehenfions of others, in refpect of his own ever- 
fights er miitakes.” 

- “ To this.account. of Congreve nothing can be objected but 
the fondnets of friendfhip; and to have excited thas tondnefs in 
fuch a mind is rio fmall degree of praife. The difpofition of 
Dryden, however, is fhewn in this character rather as it exhibited 
ittelft in curfory converfation, than as. it) operated on the more im- 
poreant parts of lite, . His placability and his -friendthip indeed 
were folid virtues; but courtefey and good-humour are often 
found with little real worth. Since Congreve, who knew him well,. 
has told us no more, the reft mutt be collected as it can from other. 
teitimonies, and particularly trom thofe. notices which Dryden 
has very liberally given us of himielf. 

‘* The modefty which made him fo flow to advance, and fo 
eafy to be repulfed, was certainly no fufpicion of deficient. merit, 
or unconicioufnefs of his own, value: he appears to have kvown, 
in its whole exteat, the dignity of his character, and to have fet 
a very high value on. his own powers and. performances. He proba-. 
bly did not offer his converiation, becaufe he expected it to be’ 
folicited;- and he retired from a cold reception, not fubmiffive but 
indignant, with fuch reverence of his own greatnefs as made 
him unwilling to expofe it to neglect or violation. — : 

** His modefty was by no means inconfittent with oftentatiouf- 
nefs: he. is diligent enough ta remind the world of his merit, and 
expreffes with very little fcruple his high opinion of his own powers ; 
but his. felf-commendations are read without,fcorn or indignation ; 
we allow his ¢laims, and love his tranknefs, 

' “ Tradition, 
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‘© Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confidence in 
himfelf exempted him from jealoufy of others. He is accufed of 
envy and infidioufnefs; and is particularly charged with incitin 
Creech to tranflate Horace, that he might lofe the repuration whick 
Lucretius had given him. 

*¢ Of this charge we immediately difcover that itis merely con- 
jeétural; the purpofe was fuch as no man would confefs; and 
a crime that admits no proof, why thould we believe ? 

** He has been defcribed as magifterially prefiding over the 
young writers, and afluming the diftribution of poetical fame ; 
but he who excels has a right do teach, and he whofe judge- 
ment is inconteftable may, without ufurpation, examine and 
decide. 

** Congreve reprefents him as ready to advife and inftruét; 
but there is reafon to believe that his communication was rather 
ufeful than entertaining. He declares of himfelf that he was 
faturnine, and not one of thofe whofe fpritely fayings diverted 
company ; and one of his cenfurers makes him fay, 

‘* Nor wine nor love could ever fee me gay ; 
** To writing bred, I know not what to fay. 

*¢ There are men whofe powers operate only at leifure and in 
retirement, and whofe intellectual vigour deferts them in converfa- 
tion; whom merriment confufes, and objection difconcerts ; whofe 
bathfulnefs reftrains their exertion, and fuffers them not to fpeak.’ 
till the time of fpeaking is paft ; or whofe attention to their own 
charaéter makes them unwilling to utter at hazard what has not 
been confidered, and cannot be recalled. 

‘“‘Of Dryden’s fluggifhnefs in converfation it is in vain to fearch or 
to guefs the caufe. He certainly wanted neither fentiments nor 
language ; his intellectual treafures were great, though they were 
locked up from his own ufe. His thoughts, when he wrote, flowed 
in upon him fo faft, that his only care was which to chufe, and which to 
rejeé?. Such rapidity of compofition naturally promifes a flow of 
talk, yet we mutt be content to believe what an enemy fays of him, 
when he likewife fays it of himfelf. But whatever was his character 
as a companion, it appears that he lived in familiarity with the 
higheft pertons of his time. It is related by Carte of the Duke of 
Ormond, that he ufed often to pafs a night with Dryden, and thofe 
with whom Dryden conforted: who they wére Carte has not told; 
but certain!y the convivial table ar which Ormond fat was not fur- 
rounded with a plebeian fociety. He was indeed reproached with 
boating of his familiarity with the great; and Horace will fuppore 
him in the opinion, that to pleafe fuperiors is not the lowetl kind of 
merit. : 

The merit of pleafing mult, however, be eftimated by the means. 
Favour is not always gained by good a¢tions or laudable qualities. 
Carefles and preferments are often beitowed on the auxiliaries of 
vice, the procurers of pleafure, or the flatrerers of vanity. Dryden 
has never been charged with any perfonal agency unworthy of a 
good character: he abetted vice and vanity only with his = 
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One of his enemies has accufed him Of lewdnefs in his converfation; 
but -if-aceufation without proof -be-credited, who fhall be inno- 
cent? iW ‘ ‘ 

_., ** His works afford too many examples of diffolute:licentioufvefs, 
and abject adulation ; but they were probably, like' his merriment, 
artificial and conftrained ; the effects of ftudy and meditation, and his 
trade rather than his pleafure. . >: 2-5 yi sys 3 

‘¢ Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can deliberately 
pollute itfclf with:ideal wickednefs for the fake of fpreading the 
contagion in‘fociety, I wifly not to conceal or excufe the depravity. 
Such degradation of the dignity of genius, fuch abufe of fuperla- 
tive abilities, cannot be contemplated but with grief and indigna- 
tion. What confolation can be had, Dryden has afforded, by living 
to repent, and to teflify his repentance. 

‘** Of dramatic immorality he did not-want examples among his 
predecefiors,*or Companions among his contemporaries ; but in the 
meannefs and fervility of hyperbolical-adulation,; .I-know not whe- 
ther, fince*the days in which the Roman emperors were deified, he 
has ever been equalled, except by Afra Behn, in an addrefs to Elea- 
nor Gwyn. When once ‘he has undertaken the tafk‘of praife, he 
no longer retains ‘fhame’ in“ himfelf, nor fuppofes it in his patron. 
As" man¥ odoriferéus bodies are obferved to diffufe perfumes from 
year to'year, without fenfible diminution of bulk or weight, he ap- 
pears never-to: have impoverithed his’ mint of flattery by his ex- 
pences, howéverdavifh, tie had all the forms of excellence, in- 
tellectwal and moral, ‘combined in his mind, with endlefs variation ; 
and ‘when he had f{eatrered on the hero of the day the golden fhower 

_ of wit and virtue, he had ready for him, whom he withed to court 
on*the- morrow, -new wit and virtue with~nother ftamp. Of this 
kind of*meannefs he ‘nevér feems to decline*the praétice, or lament 
the neceflity "he confiders the great as entitled to encomiaflic ho- 
mage, and brings praife rather as a tribute than a gift, more de- 
lighted with the fertility of his invention than mortified by the pro- 
fhieution’of his'judgmeént. It is indeed not certain, that on thefe 
otcafions his’ judgment much’ rebelled againft lis intereft. There 
are’ minds ‘which eafily fink into fubariffion, that look: on grandeur 
with undiftinguifhing reverence, and difcover no detect where there 
is elevation of rank and affluence of riches. py iy 

' #* With ‘his praifes of others.and of himfelf is always intermin- 
gled a'ftrain of difcontent and lamentation,:a fullen growl of refent- 
mént, or a quervlous murmur of diftrefs, His works are under- 

- valued, his merit is unrewarded, and he has few thanks to pay brs tars 
that he was born among Engtifimen. ‘To his critics he is fometimes 
contemptuous,” fometimes refentful, and fometimes fibmiffive. The 
writer who thinks his works formed for duration, mitta! cs his-inte- 
reftwhen he mentions hisenemiés. He degrades his own dignity by 
fhewing that hé was affected by their cenfures, and gives lafting im- 
portance to’names, which, left to themfelvés, would vanith from re- 
membrance: “From this’ principle; Dryden did not oft depart ; his 
complaints ‘are,’ for -the greater part, general; he feldom pollures 
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his page with an adverfe name. He condefcended, indeed, to acon- 
troverfy with Settle, in which he perhaps may be confidered rather 
as affaulting than repelling ; and fince Settle has funk into oblivion, 
his libel remains injurious only to himfelf.” ; : 
We take leave of this work, for the prefent, with the in- 
fertion of a letter from Dryden to his fons ; the original of 
which, we are told, is preferved in the library at Lambeth, 


‘e Copy of an origit.al letter from John Dryden, Efq; to his fons in 
Italy. Froma MS in the Lambeth library, marked No. 933, 


. es ibed) 
Zz 
Al Illuftriffimo Sigre 
Carlo Dryden Camariere 
d’ Honore A. S. S. 
In Roma. 
Franca per Mantoua. 
‘© Sept. the 3d, our ftile. 

*¢ Dear fons, 

+ Being now at Sir William Bowyer’s in the country, I cannot 
write at large, becaufe 1 find myfelf fomewhat indifpofed with a 
cold, and am thick of hearing, rather worfe than I was in town. I 
am glad to find, by your letter of July 26th, your ftile, that you are 
both in health; but wonder you fhould think me fo negligent as to 
forget to give you an account of the fhip in which your parcel is to 
come, I have written to you two or three letters concerning it, 
which I have fent by fafe hands, as I told you, and doubt not but 
you have them, before this can arrive to you. Being out of town, 
J have forgotten the fhip’s name, which your mother will enquire, 
and put it into her letter, which is joined with mine. But the ma- 
fter’s name I remember : he iscalled Mr. Ralph Thorp; the thipis 
bound to Leghorn, configned to Mr. Peter and Mr. Tho, Ball, mer- 
chants. I am of your opinion, that by Tonfon’s means almoft all 
our letters have mifcarried for this laft year: but, however, he has 
miffed of his defign in the dedication, though he had prepared the 
book for it; for in every figure of A®neas he has caufed him to be 
drawn, like K. William, with a hooked nofe. After my return to 
town, I intend to alter a play of Sir Robert Howard’s, written long 
fince, and lately put by him into my hands: ’tis called the Congueft 
of China by the Tartars. It will coft me fix weeks ftudy, with the 
probable benefit of an hundred pounds. In the mean time I am 
writing a fong for St. Cecilia’s Featt, who, you know, is the patro- 
nefs of mufic. This is troublefome, and no way beneficial: but I 
could not deny the ftewards of the feaft, who came in a body to me 
to defire that kindnefs, one of them being Mr. Bridgman, whofe 
parents are your mother’s friends, I hope to fend you thirty gui- 
neas between Michaelmas and Chriftmas, of which I will give you 
an account when I cometotown. I remember the counfel you give 
me in your letter; but difflembling, though lawful in fome cafes, is 
not wy talent; yet, for your fake, J will ftruggle with the plain 
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opennefs of my nature, and keep in my juft refentments againft that 
degenerate order. In the mean time, I flatter not myfelf with any 
manner of hopes, but do my duty, and fuffer for God's fake ; bein 
affured, beforehand, never to be rewarded, though the times fhould 
alter. Towards the latter end of this month, September, Charles 
will begin to recover his perfect health, according to his nativity, 
which, cafting it myfelf, I am fure is true, and all things hitherto 
have happened accordingly to the very time that I predicted them : 
I hope at the fame time to recover more health, according to my 
age. Remember me to poor Harry, whofe prayers I earneftly de- 
fire. My Virgil fucceeds in the world beyond its defert or my ex- 
pectation. You know the profits might have been more ; but nei- 
ther my confeience nor my honour would fuffer me to take them : 
but I nevercan repent of my conftancy, fince I am thoroughly per- 
fuaded of the juftice of the caufe for which I fuffer. It has pleafed 
God to raife up many friends to me amongft my enemies, though 
they who ought to have been my friends are negligent of me. I am 
called to dinner, and cannot go on with this letter, which I defire 
you toexcufe; and am 
Your mott affectionate father, 
John Dryden.” 

Who would have thought that Dryden the poet was a cal- 

culator of nativities ! N. 
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The Hiftory of the Eftablifhment of Chriftianity, compiled from 
Fewif~h and Heathen Authors only; exhibiting a fubftantial 
Proof of: the Truth of this Religion. Tranflated from the 
French of Profeffir Bullet, Dean of the Univerfity of Befangon, 
and Fellow of the Royal Academy of Inferiptions and Belies Let= 
tres. By William Salifbury, B. D. With Notes by the 
Tranflator, and fame Strilures on Mr. Gibbon’s Account of 
Chriftianity, and its firft Teachers, London, Bathurft, 8vo. 
Price 5s. fewed. 


The TeRtimony which our very Enemies bear to the Truth, is a fubfan- 
tial and fufficient Proof of it. Lactantius. 


It is a dangerous Thing to be too credulows, or too increaulous, in fome 


Points. Plutarch. 

The labours of Dr. Lardner in a great meafure precluded 
the neceffity of the tranflation before us, He, indeed, wifhed 
to avail himfelf of the affiftance of the original, to render 
his third Volume of Jewifh and Heathen Teftimonies more 
perfeét, but could not procure it. His rene learning and 
indefatigable zeal in promoting the caufe of true religion and 


virtue abundantly fupplied - ~~ ‘“ This 
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‘¢ The Doétor’s work is undoubtedly,” fays Mr. Salifbury, *‘ a more 
full and perfeét work, but it is alfo more voluminous and expenfive. 
To thofe who are not pofleffed, or do not chufe to go to the price of 
his, it may ferve for a good fubftitute; the proof and deduction, 
being here complete, though carried down to the fourth century 
only. The Doétor himfelf owns the teftimonies of the fourth, fifth, 
and fixth centuries are not fo valuable and important as thofe of the 
firftthree. By perfons who have his, it may be reckoned a proper 
fupplement, there being fome things in this which are not in the 
other, particularly a vindication of fome contefted proofs, befides 
an ingenious argument in favour of the Chriftian caufe, drawn from 
the fuppofed filence of Jofeplius concerning Jefus Chrift.” 

Thus far the tranflator: now hear the author fpeak for 
himfelf. 

Colonia’s Chriftianity verified by the Teftimony of Pagans, 
‘«¢ when ftripped of the ornaments foreign to the matter in hand, © 
makes but a {mall part of that which we here offer to the public. 

s+ Firft, There will be found a greater number of monuments 
honourable to Chriftianity. 

‘* Secondly, We produce not only the confeffions which the force 
of truth has happily extorted from the mouths of heathens in our 
tayour; but * moreover the calumnies which paffion has. dictated 
[/o chem+] againft us; and we thew from the facts alledged or fup- 
pofed in thefe flanders, that they contribute no lefs to the glory of 
the church, than the encomiums which many among them have 
beftowed upon it. tiny 

** Thirdly, In. this work we join the Jews to the heathens, be- 
caufe, as the former are not lefs our enemies than the latter, ‘their 
evidence for us ought to be of no lefs weight. 

** Fourthly, We do not fatisfy ourfelves with tranfcribing a few 
detached paflages ; we form a connetted hiftory of the eftablifhment 
of Chriftianity. 

‘* Fifthly, We particularize in a fet difcourfe every thing fur- 
prizing that offers itfelf in this eftablifhment, and fhew, that it 
could only be the work of the Moft High. 

** Sixthly, At the conclufion of the narrative, we have in many 
places been careful to print the monuments, which are the proofs 
of its truth and genuinenefs. We do nor allow ourfelves to [make] 
ute {ef} any materials but thofe which Jews and heathens fupply 
vs with.” 

Thefe fpecimens of Mrs Salifbury’s ftyle abundantly 
evince what a wretched figure the moft elegant author would 
make when tranflated by him. The garrulity of old age 
(for he hath ** paffed that point of life which the pfalmift 


. * This and fimilar compounded words are juftly become obfolete. Rev. 

+ The words printed in ‘Italic included between crochets are redundant. In 
point of language, this tranflation falls very far below mediocrity. But harmo- 
nious periods and elegance of diction are only fecohdary beauties. Rev. 
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calls the age of man”) may, perhaps, be an apology for his 
many redundancies, - But what fhall we alledge in defence of 
the meannefs and vulgarity of his language ? Surely ina gen- 
tleman and a fcholar it is altogether inexcufable, and betrays 
a contempt of refinement inconfiftent with each of thefe cha- 
raters, 

‘“* Tue History. 

‘* In the reign of Tiberius,(1)* a man called Jefus, by nation a 
Jew, (2) born of a poor woman, (3) fuppofed to be the fon of a 
carpenter, (4) himfelf of the fame occupation, (5) of a mean figure . 
and low ftature, (6) gathered together in Judea a company of fifher- 
men, illiterate, unpolifhed, ignorant perfons, and infamous [ae- 
cording to the account of the heathens) tor their diforderly lives. (7) 
He gave himfelf out for the Meffiah promifed to the Jews, for the 
Chrift, the Meffenger of Heaven, the Son of God. (8) He taughe 
a doétrine fo fublime, that reafon could not comprehend it, (g) 
(Quere !) and a morality fo pure, that its enemies have been forced 
to admire its perfection, or conftrained to cenfure it as impraética- 
ble. (10) He gave command to his difciples to travel into all parts 
of the world, to caufe his doétrines and precepts to be embraced, (11) 
and to eftablifh his faith on the ruins of Judaifm and idolatry.” 

The argument for the truth of Chriftianity, drawn from 
Jofephus’s filence, we fhall tran{cribe at length. 

‘* This hiftorian either believed that the whole account of Jefus’s 
difciples concerning their matter was falfe, or he believed that it 
was true. In the firft cafe he would not have been filent. Every 
thing led him to {peak on fuch an occafion ; the intereft of truth; 
zeal for his religion, the foundations of which the Chriftians had 
fapped by their impoftures; Idve of his countrymen, whom the 
difciples of Jefus accufed of having put to death by a cruel and ma- 
lignant jealoufy, the Meiliah, the Son of God. By detecting the 
impofture, Jofephus would have covered the enemies of his people 
with confufion ; rendered himfelf agreeable to his countrymen; con- 
ciliated the favour of the emperors, who would .fain have ftifled 
Chriftianity in its birth. He would have engaged the applaufes of 
all thofe who held this religion in abhorrence, and undeceived thofe 
very Chriftians whom the firft difciples of Jefus had deluded. Now 
is it poflible, that a man fo well acquainted with a cheat, which it is 
fo much his intereft to publith, fhould be fo fcrupuloutly and pro- 
foundly filent upon it, efpecially, when fo natural an occafion of- 
fered itfelf to mention it? If falfe miracles fhould be vented amongft 
the people, tending to unfettle their faith, with what 2eal would 
our writers labour to detect the impoiture, and to prevent the te- 
duétion ? Would they not think (and with good reafon) that filence 
on fuch an occafion eas a criminal prevarication? It feems evident, 
therefore, that if Jofephus believed what the apollles faid of their 


® The figures refer to citations at the end of the volume. 
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mafter was falfe, lie would have taken care to make it known. If 
he did not believe it to be falfe, he believed it to be it true. 

«¢ And it was nothing but the fear of difpleafing his own nation, 
the Romans, and the emperors, that ftopped his mouth ; in which 
cafe his filence is as good as his teftimony, and equally ferves to au- 
thenticate the faéts upon which Chriftianity is founded.” ¢ 





Leétures on the Catechifm of the Church of England. By Wil- 
liam Gilpin, M. A. Vicar of Boldre, near Lymington. Small 
8vo. Blamire. No Price mentioned. 


Thefe Leétures, we are told, were compofed for the ufe of the 
young gentlemen educated at Cheam fchool, to whom they are 
dedicated ; the author modeftly acknowledging they have little 
pretence to expe attention from the» generality of readers, 
who are furnifhed with much better helps. And in this we 
perfectly agree with him; not but that in the matter and 
mode of compofition, Mr. Gilpin’s le€tures have their me- 
rit. The following, for inftance, is a concife hiftory of the 
catechifm. 

** Tt was among the earlieft cares of the firft promoters of the 
reformation, to provide a catechifm for the inftruction of youth. 
But the fame caution, with regard to the prejudices of men, was ne- 
ceflarily to be ufed in this matter, as had been ufed in all the other 
religious tranfactions of thofetimes, At firft, it was thought fuffi- 
cient to begin with fuch common things, as were acknowledged both 
by papifts and proreftants. The firft catechifm, therefore, confift- 
ed fimply of the creed, the ten commandments, and the Lord’s 
prayer: and it was no eafy matter to bring even thefe into general 
ufe. ‘They were received by the people, in the midft of that pro- 
found ignorance which then reigned, as a fpecies of incantation ; 
and it was long before the groffnefs of vulgar conception was even 
enlightened enough to apprehend, that the creed, the ten command- 
ments, and the Lord’s prayer, meant fimply to direét their faith, 
their practice, and their devotion. 

‘* This was all the progrefs that was made in catechetical inftruc- 
tion, from the beginning of the reformation, till fo late a period as the 
year 1549. About that time a farther attempt was made by Archbi- 
fhop Cranmer, as itis commonly fuppofed. He ventured to add a few 
cautious explanatory paffages ; which was all the prejudices of men 
would yet bear. The great prudence, indeed, of that wife and 
good man, appeared in nothing more, than in the eafy movements, 
with which he introduced every change. 

** In the year 1563, a farther attempt was hazarded. A cate- 
chifm was publifhed by authority, in which not only the creed, the 
ten commandments, and the Lord’s prayer, were more fully ex- 
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pounded ; but a brief explanation alfo of the facraments was added. 
This bold work, however, was not ventured in the Englith tongue ; 
but was publifhed in Latin, for the ufe of fchools, Archbithop 
Wake, whofe authority I chiefly follow, fuppofes this catechifm to 
be the firft model of that which is now in ufe. 

** Thus the matter refted, till the reign of Elizabeth. In the 
mean time, the violent meafures of her predeceflor had tended 
greatly to open an inquifitive temper in the age ; and to abolih its 
prejudices. Men began to have anh notion of thinking for them- 
felves ; and it was no longer neceflary to obferve that extreme cau- 
tion, which had hitherto been obferved in addrefling them on reli- 
gious fubjeéts. The catechifm, therefore, was now improved on a. 
more liberal plan: and having undergone feveral reviews, was at 
length publifhed by authority, nearly in its prefent form, in the 
year 1563. It ought to be clitoral, that the perfon principally 
concerned in this work, was Nowel, dean of St. Pail’s, 

** From this fhort hiftory of the catechifm, the various forms it 
underwent, and the care and caution employed in compofing it, we 
need not wonder at finding it, what it really appears to be, a very ac- 
curate, judicious, and comprehenfive fummary of the principles and 
doétrines of the Chriftian religion.” 

Our author proceeds to give an account of the origin and 
introdu€tion of creeds, and to comment at large on the fevee 
ral parts of the Apoftles’ creed, and other articles of Chriftian 
faith and praétice. In doing this, however, we think he lays 
too great a ftrefs on the force of a weapon, at whofe ufe he 
does not appear to be very expert : we mean rea/on, to whofe 
ftandard he would reduce even fome of the moft myfterious 
articles of revelation, Even faith ittelf he defines as the aé&t 
of believing upon rational evidence. We by no means 
think this is a fcriptural definition of faith, as characteriftic 
of a chriftian. Who does not believe upon rational evi- 
dence? And what merit is there in fuch belief? And yet 
Mr. Gilpin tells us, in plain terms, that ‘* faith, which is the 
aét of believing upon rational evidence, is the great fountain 
from which all Chriftian Virtues {pring.”---Now we always 
thought it a fcriptural doérine, that God’s grace was the 
great fountain of all the Chriftian virtues, as well as of faith 
itfelf. 

Mr. Gilpin, in our opinion, {peaks too pofitively and de- 
finitively about rational evidence, as if it were fomething cer- 
tain and abfolute, operating with equal influence upon all men, 
and in all circumftances. We think it alfo a great mark of the 
want of Chriftian charity, to condemn every man, as having 
‘¢ a very bad head, or a very bad heart,” who does nit trace 
that conneétion of evidence, link by link, in the facred text, 
as he does? or who is not fatisfied with the reafonablenets - 
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that analogy, by which he attempts fo account for certain mi- 
raculous events, What will the judicious’ reader think of the 
following argument, refpecting a paffage in the creed ? 

‘¢ We farther believe that Chrift * fuffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried; and that he defcended into hell. :’— 
That is, we declare our belief of the {criprure-account of the cir- 
cumftances, and the realicy, of Chrift’s death. ! 

*¢ To make an aétion clear, it is neceflary, firft, to eftabith ‘tts 
date. This is ufually done by ranging it under the magiftrate who 
then prefided, the time of whofe government is always regiflered in 
fome public record—Thus we believe that Chrift’s death happened 
when Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea. We believe, 
with regard to the manner of his death, chat he was crucified ; t 
he died as really as any mortal ever did ; and that he was buried in 
the tomb of Jofeph of Arimathea.* 

‘¢ The * defcent into hell’ is undoubtedly a more obfcure ex- 
preifion than might be wifhed in a creed, and was not indeed added 
till many ages after the creed was firft compoled.{ - But, as creeds 
are human compofitions, we believe. this, and every other difficulty, 
only as confiftent with feripture. Now the fenfe which feems moft 
agreeable to fcripture, is, that his foul remained, till his refurrection, 
in that place (whatever that place is) where the fpirits of the bleffed 
reft; and the expreffion feems to have been adied; only that we may 
the more ftrongly exprefs our belief of the reality of his death. 
This we do, when we exprefs our belief of che feparation of his 
foul and body. ‘* He was buried,’—and ‘ defcended into hell.’ 
The firit expreffion relates to his body, which was laid in the grave ; 
the fecond to his foul, which p.fled into the place of departed {pirits. 

** We farther believe, that * on the third day he rofe again from 
the dead.’ The refurrection of Chrift from the dead-is a point of 
the utmott importance to Chriftians. On the certainty of Chrift’s 
refurrection depend all hopes of our own, On this article, there- 
fore, we fhall be more large. . 

‘* And, in the firft place, what is there in it that need thock our 
reafon? It was a wonderful event: but is nor mature full of won- 
derful events? When we ferioufly weigh the matter, is it lefs 
ftrange, that a grain of corn thrown into the ground fhould die, and 
rife again with new vegetation, than that a human body, in the fame 
circumftances, fhould affume new life ? The commonnefs of the for- 
mer makes it familiar to us, but not in any degree lefs unaccountd- 
ble. Are we atall more acquainted with the manner.in which grain 
germinates, than with the manner in which a body is raifed from 
the dead ? And is it nog: obvioufly ftriking, that the fame power 
which can effect the one, may etteét the other alfo?” werd 


®,Afaiah foretold he thould ¢ make his grave with therich.” And St. Matthew 
tells us, that oaas veropeerns nafey avS eum @ rov7G. 
7 Matt. xxvii. 57. aiah lili. g. 
} See Bingham’s Antiquities, vol. iii, c. 3. 
Can 
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Can any thing be more futile and frivolous than this mode 
of reafoning ?--- Analogy ! does Mr. Gilpin call it? We 
fee no analogy, or propriety of allufion, in it. He admits, 
indeed, that analogy, though it tend to convince, is no proof ; 
proceeding to what he calls matter of fa&. But his matter 
of fact depends upon the truth of hiftorical relations, the 
truth of which is io little to be depended on, that we can 
hardly get at the truth of faéts that happened but yefterday, 
if a principle of felf-intereft or party interfere to conceal it. 
Tn juftice to Mr. Gilpin, however, we muft not difmifs his 
book, without acknowledging the merit of his moral reflec- 
tions ; felefting, as a fpecimen, part of his 21ft leéture, a 
comment on that utefal text, ** Evil communication cor- 
rupts good manners,” 

*¢ The affertion is general: and no doubt all people fuffer from 
fuch communication ; but above all, the minds of youth will fuf- 
fer, which are yet unformed, unprincipled, unfurnifhed, and ready 
to receive anv impreifion. 

- ** But before we confider the danger-of keeping bad company, 
let us firft fee the meaning of the phrafe. “ 

** In the phrafe of the world, good compan ns fafhionable 
people. Their ftations in life, not their morals, are confidered : 
. and he who affociates with fuch, though they fet him the example 
of breaking every. commandment of the decalogue, is {till faid to 
keep good company.—I fhould with you to fix another meaning to 
the expreflion ; and to confider vice in the fame deteftable light, in 
whatever company it is found; nay, to confider all company in 
which it is found, be their ftation what it will, as bad company. 

“. The three following clafles will perhaps include the greateft 
part of thofe who deferve this appellation. 

‘¢ In the firft, I thould rank all who endeavour to deftroy the 
principles of Chriftianity—who jeft upon {criprure—talk blafphe- 
my—and treat revelation with contempt. 

“© A fecond clafs of bad company are thofe who have a tendency 
to deftroy in us the principles of common honefty and integrity. 
Under this head we may rank gamefters of every denomination, and 
the low and infamous chara¢ters of every profeifion. 

*¢ Athird clafs of bad company, and fuch as are commonly moft 
dangerous to youth, includes the long catalogue of men of pleafures 
In whatever way they follow the call of appetite, they have equally 
a tendency to corrupt the purity of the mind. 

‘© Befides thefe three clafles, whom we may call bad company, 
there are others, who come under the denomination of ill-chofen 
company : trifling, infipid characters of every kind; who follow no 
bufinefs—are led by no ideas of improvement—but fpend their 
time in diffipation and folly—whofe higheft praifeGtis, that they 
are only not vicious, With none of thefe a ferious man would with 
his fon to keep company. 

Wik. | Me “Te 
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‘* It may be afked, what is meant by keeping bad company ? 
The world abounds with characters of this kind: they meet us in 
every place ; and if we keep wae! at all, it is impoffible to 
avoid keeping company with fuch perfons. 

‘* It is true, if we were determined never to have any commerce 
with bad men, we muft, as the apoftle remarks, ‘ altogerher go out 
of the world.’ By keeping bad company, therefore, is not meanta 
cafual intercourfe with them, on occafion of bufinefs, or as they ac- 
cidentally fall in our way; but having an inclination to confort with 
them—complying with that inclination—feeking their company, 
when we might avoid it—entering into their parties—and making 
them the companions of our choice, Mixing with them occa- 
fionally cannot be avoided. 

4¢ The danger of keeping bad company arifes principally from 
our aptnefs to imitate and catch the manners and fentiments of 
others—from the power of cuftom—from our own bad inclinations 
—and from the pais taken by the bad to corrupt us. 

** In our earlieft youth, the contagion of manners is obfervable. 
In the boy, yet incapable of having any thing inftilled into him, we 
eafily difcover, from his firft a€tions, and rude attempts at language, 
the kind of perfons with whom he has been brought up: we fee the 
early {pring of a civilized education, or the firft wild thoots of rufti- 
city. 

** As he enters farther into life, his behaviour, manners, and con- 
verfation, all take their caft from the company he keeps. Obferve 
the peafant, and the man of education ; the difference. is ftriking, 
And yet God hath beftowed equal talents on each. The only dif- 
ference is, they have been thrown into different feenes of life; and 
have had commerce with perfons of different ftations. 

** Nor are manners and behaviour more eafily caught, than opi- 
nions and principles. In childhood and youth, we naturally adopt 
the fentiments of thofe about us. And es we advance in life, how 
few of us think for ourfelves? How many of us are fatisfied with 
taking our opinions at fecond-hand ? 

‘¢ The great power and foree of cuftom, forms another argument 
againft keeping bad company. However ferioufly difpefed we may 
be, and however fhocked at the firft approaches of vice, this fhock- 
ing appearance goes off, upon an intimacy with it. Cuftom will 
foon render the moft difgufttul thing familiar. And this is indeed 
a kind provifion of nature, to render labour and toil and danger, 
which are the lot of man, more eafy tohim. ‘The raw foldier who 
trembles at the firft encounter, ‘becomes a hardy veteran in a few 
campaigns. Habit renders danger familiar, and, of courfe, indiffe- 
rent toh. Pe 

66 Bur habit, which is intended for our good, may, like other kind 
appomtments of nature, be converted into a mifchief. The well- 
difpofed youth, entering firft into bad company, is fhocked at what 
he hears, and what he fees. The good principles, which he had 

d, ring in his ears-an alarming leffon againft the wickednefs 
$companions, But, alas! this fenfibility.is but of a day’s 


continuance. 
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continuance. The next jovial meeting makes the horrid pidture of 
yefterday more eafily endured. Virtue is foon thought a feveré 
rule; the gofpel, am inconvenient reftraint: a few pangs of cons 
fcience now and then interrupt his pleafures ; and whifper to him, 
that he once had better thoughts: but even thefe by degrees die 
away ; and he who.at firft was thocked evew at the appearance of 
vice, is formed by cuftom, into a proftigate leader of vicious pleay 
fures—perhaps into an abandoned tempter to vice. So careful 
fhould we oppofe the firft approaches of fin! fo vigilant fhould we 
be ayainft fo infidious an enemy ! 

‘* Our own bad inclinations forny another argument againft. bad 
company. We have fo many paffions and appetites to govern ; fo 
many bad propenfities of different kinds to watch,9 chat, amidft 
fuch a variety of enemies within, we ought at leaft to be on our: 
guard againft thofe without. The breaft even of a good man 
is reprefented in fcripture, and experienced in fact, to be in a fate 
of warfare. His vicious inclinations are continually drawing him 
one way; while his: virtue is making efforts another. And if the 
{criptures reprefent this as the cafe even of a good man, whofe paf- 
fions, it may be imagined, are become in fome degree cool, and 
temperate, and who has made fome progrefs in a virtuous courfe ; 
what may we fuppofe to be the danger of a raw unexperienced - 
youth, whofe paffions and appetites are violent and feducing, and 
whofe mind is in a ftill lefs confirmed ftate? It is his part furely 
to keep out of the way of temptation ; and to give his bad incli- 
nations as little room as poffible, to acquire new ftrength. N, 


A Funeral Eulogium to the Memory of David Garrick, Efg. a 
Poem, dedicated to Richard Brinfley Sheridan, E/g. 4to. 1s. 
Etherington. 


This poem is prefaced by the following motto, ‘* All 
well-bred perfons lie---I am truth, and can fet him right,” 
and is introduced by this fhort dedication, 

* SIR, 

‘© Tt was not either your charaéter as a Manager, or an Author 
(though much may be faid upon both) that drew you to my notice 
in this dedication ; it was a fympathy of feeling, and a fuperior re- 
{pect for that man who could onigrieve the reit of mankind in the 
lofs of my favourite aor. 

*¢ The funeral of the deceafed is the general boundary of public 
forrow. A nation’s grief for their kings has not outlived this era, 
But it was referved for the mufe of a Sheridan to keep alive this 
public forrow for a friend {ome months after his funeral, by calling 
it up aft will in the midf of a theatre, and that often in the very in- 
terval betweem comedy and farce. 

Noe * In 
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*¢ In this I find your merit fo tranfcendent, that I know of no 
inftance in all hiftory wherein you have the moft diftant competitor, 
except in Joanna, Queen of Caftile, who regretted the lofs of her 
hufband fo much, that the kept him above ground for feveral years ; 
and during that time carried him about with her to all public places. 
It is very true, living in an age juftemerging from barbarity, fhe 
was called a /unatic be this tranfaction ; but modern times, poffeff- 
ing more wifdom and urbanity, have defervedly dubbed youa genius. 
I have the honour to be, : 

with great refpect, 
April, 1779 Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
Tue Autuor. 

To do our eulogift juftice, there feems to be more fince- 
rity than compliment in this produétion ; which feems to have 
been digtated by the ail nif vERUM, inftead of the nil nif 
BONUM, de mortuis. His defcription of the-late /ittle man, 
(as he emphatically ftiles his deceafed hero) as a player, is 
well hit off it the fubfequent lines. 

‘¢ Some men the ftage by izclination tread, 

Yet want the fapient guidance of a head ; 

Others with genius publicly confeft, 

O’erlook the means to entertain that guett. 

Thus both are dup’d by counteracting powers 

Which cramp their fame and fortune’s whiteft hours : 

But thou, all fafhion’d for the mimic trade, 
" With every paffion, trim and fitly made, 

Stept forth at once tocharm a critic age, 

The firft of actors off, as on the ftage. 

Such powers to ape the paffions as they rife ! 

To put on all the drap’ries of difguife, 

To laugh, to weep—to mingle grief with glee, 

Such various powers! ‘ tobe, or not tobe;’—- 

That art on thee feems to have fet her feal, 

To tell the world how acedle/s ’twas to feel. 

*¢ In Lear, let down from all the pomp of kings, 
The world’s ambition and the world’s good things ; 
See him the woe-worn, thriftlefs monarch play, 

Who would not think 4e gave his all away ? 
Yet, chang’d to Richard, prodigal in arts, 

The lover — tyrant—hero—all by farts: 

‘Who, befide him, could e’er convince the town, 
What various ways he had to earn a crown ?” 

As a manager, our eulogift defcribes him as follows. 

** Such was the adtor—need the mufe now tell, 
(The faé& fo obvious) that he managed weil ? 

Does envy doubt it? W—ll—-s, bring the will ! 

And thew what none before him could fulfil ; 

Take note, O world! and catch the lift’ning founds, 

They tell ane hundred fifty thoufand pounds ; 
i 
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All earn’d by Rofcius’ managerial pains, 

And all bequeath’d to Rofcius’ dear remains. ° 

So fome tall aqueduct in cultur’d ground, 

Which /eeming flings its water all around, 

True to its owa, returns it where it ftands, 

And mocks the parching thirft of neighbouring lands. 
** Though cloth’d with power, like fulminating Jove, 

Or to command, or win theatric love ; | 

Aétor and manager, his double dower, 

How did he ute this formidable power ; 

Far, far unlike the race of modern kings, 

Who penfion flatierers, or ennoble things; 

Who eflimate all merit little worth, 

Save that which comes ia waggons from the North. 

He fought to give to all the well-earn’d meed, 

* Or born at this or t’other fide the Tweed.” 

For this, by turns, he cull’d the bumble? wight, 

To fhare with him the glories of the night ; 

To teach him every wonder of his art, 

The paufe, the ftrut, the attitude, the ftart ; 

That all from his example may be fir’d, 

Though flander fwore, ‘ ’twas to be more admir’d.”#* 

As a man, the decealed’s moral virtues are celebrated thus. 

‘* Nor was this candour to the ftage confin’d, 

It rang’d a general principle of mind. 

Worth to ailift, was what he claim’d by right, 

Or lodg’d in courts, or lodgings by the night. 

Yes, Rofcius, in thy fortune’s proudett line, 

Din’d with by lords, and fung by all the Nine; 

When on the morning’s wings thy fame rode fof, 

And friends befong’d and epigram’d thee mot ; 

When You, and Shake/pearc, by ambition’s tether, 

In print-fhops dangled every day together ; 

Ev’n in this hour, I’ve feen thee, /of to gride, 

Chat arm in arm, or coach it fide by fide, 

With fuch poor wights, as mifery fcarce would own: 

Yet who had hearts—to heav’n and you beft known. 
‘* Speak, reverend Neftor + of the modern ftage, 

Grown old in faéts, and fapient in thy age, 

Thou faweft him early af the hero’s part, 

Knew all the noble movements of his heart ; 


* The truth of this muft be readily admitted by all thofe long acquainted with 
the bufinefs ot Drury-Lane ftage. Mr. G—— being particularly careful never to 
appear either in tragedy or comedy, without giving fome of the moft inferior of the 
company the advantage of playing in the fame icenes with him, Such a gene- 
rous, open conduét is ever the mark of a great genius, which is never buy, or 
intriguing, makes no arrogant comparifons betqveen its own powers, and thofe of 
ethers, but depends on itfelf alone for fame and immortality. 

+ Mr. Macklin, the oldeft performer now on the ftage, Hi 
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His high pulfs’d honour, fcrupulous 

Or for the player, or the playhoufe bard ; 

His juft contempt for mercenary ends, 

And, above all, his faunchuefs to his friends :* 
Thou faw’ft brave troops by other generals led, 
Fought in their ranks, beneath their colours bled ; 
Speak out with candour---Haft thou ever known 
A chief in fage manauvre like our own? 
Methinks I hear him growl it, with a nod, 

* So great a general never lived, by G—d.” 


Mr. Garrick’s talents as a play-wright, and his improve- 
ments on the drama, are celebrated in the following lines, 


‘© Warm’d by the theme, my eager pen puriues 
The various triumphs of thy wondrous mule, 
A mufe fupreme, for all departments fit : 
Tocharm the boxes, galleries, and pit. 
Set by thine art, fee Fonfon hobbles ftill, 
And Vycherly grows tame beneath thy quill ; 
Old Mafinger, with humour zot his own, 
In Lighter focks remounts the comic throne ; 
Whilft Shake/peare’s felf no arm, but thine could fave, 
For who but thou, could natch bim from the grave.} 
But what avails fuch antiquated ftuff? 
Thy mufe produces {pick and {pan enough ; 
As {peaking pantomimes, and inftallations, 
Interludes, jubilees, and coronations, 
With prologues feafon’d for the time they wrote in,} 
And epilogues fo full of modern joking, 
That critics, vers’d in fafhionable chat, 
Can tell the why, the wherefore, and the what. 

** But above thefe, thou matchlefs piece, all hail ! 
Known by the magic name of * Chriftmas Tale :’ 
In this laft legacy, yet belt we find 
The ftrongeft picture of thy mimic mind ; 
Where zature’s wonders feemingly advance, 
Yet where the whole is nothing but romance, - 
Here earthquakes rumble—Here pale lightnings flafh, 
Here demons charging fprites, * give dath for dah,” 


© See the difputes of the players about the year 1744, where Rofcius’ fidelity. 
to his party flands upon record, 

¢ This is not meant to repeat what has been fo often faid in newfpapers, &c. 
that Refeixs has been the only perfon who raifed Shakefpeare from obfcurity, it 
only alludes to his cutting out the grave digging fcene in Hamlet; perhaps one 
of the boldeft attempts fince the firft eftablithment of the drama. 

+ It was the misfortune of poor Dryden that his prologues and epilognes are 
written fo plainly, that with very few exceptions, they are as well relithed, and 
underftood now: 23 in his Jife time. Rofcius was'the firft who found out this error, 
and corrected it. His penetrating genius faw a quality in this art commen ta 
ry game, which, to give it the right fumettey miutt be ferved up to a day, the next 
it inks, 


Here 
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Here beaus, turn’d owls, perch round and round the ftage, 
And oracles for once the truth prefage ; 
And here, more ftrange——more pafling ftrange to tell, 
A valiant prince purfues his foe to hell, 
Binds the cock devil * {pite of fire and flame, 
And fprings himfelf unfinged to earth again, 
In fhort fo ftrange, yet /imple the defign, 
The fcenes fo various, yet fo dev’ lifh fine, 
That beaus, gods, children, charm’d from fuch a gaze, 
Lift up their ste minds in general praife. 
Such is the ftage, by Ro/cius’ art refin’d, 
Such is the clafic ftage thou’ it left behind ! 
‘* Others all bufied in important felf, 
Their fame ‘atrigue, ambition merely pelf; 
Have, like a fpunge, abforb’d up every gain, 
To fqueeze it in their coffers dry again ; 
Thus cramp’d the drama at their parting hour 
By an abufe of managerial power. 
But thou whofe greatett, firk, and only rage 
' Was_to make Britain's, like the Athenian, ftage, 
A public {chool of morals and of truth, 
T’ improve our tafte, and regulate our youth, 
Toil’d in this work, with all thy fire and {peed, 
Nor left it ’till thou fully didf the deed.” 
Our ironical panegyrift thus concludes, in the fame ftrain 


as the moft ferious of Rofcius’s elegiafts, that fince his de- 
parture, aéfum eff de re theatrica ! N. 


The Apotheofis of Punch, a Satirical Mafque; with a Monody on 
the Death of the late Mafter Punch. As now performing at 
the Patagonian Theatre, Exeter-Change, with univerfal Ap- 
plaufe. Printed for J. Wenman, Fleet-Street; F, New- 
bury, Corner of St. Paul’s Church-Yard ; and W. Thomp- 
fon, Exeter-Change, in the Strand, Price 1s. 


Our readers will hardly expe& we fhould defcend from our 
accuftomed dignity to criticize on the produétions of a pup- 
t-fhew : and yet, to do this Patagonian puppet-fhew man 
“juftice, the new pieces, lately produced at his theatre, have 
made no contemptible figure as rivals to the new dramas of 
the theatres-royal of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane. 
The prefent Apotheofis of Punch, for inftance, is by no 


* We fhould doubt the delicacy of ufing this expreffion, were we not warranted 
by the author, who puts it into the mouth of no lefs refined a perfonage than the 
(quire to a koight-errant. 

means 
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means an improper companion for Mr. Sheridan’s Monody. 
Not but that we muft condemn the Patagonian manager, for 
iuffering fuch an indignity to be put on our editor, as that of 
imputing to him the prefent mafque, and introducing fo grave 
and refpeétable a perfonage on the public flage. Ariftopha- 
nes, it istrue, ferved Socrates in the fame manner ; and there 
is no doubt, that Socrates was a character of as much fupe- 
rior eminence to’our editor, as Ariftophanes was to Flock- 
ton: we fhall not, therefore, take ferious offence at fuch an 
unmeaning piece of mummery. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that it behoves thofe venerable and learned critics, 
the Monthly Reviewers, to take our puppet-fhew man to taik, 
for his attack on the moral charaéter of their deceafed friend, 
mafter Punch. Having repeatedly declared that’ they knew 
him, and refpeéted him as much for his moral virtues, as they 
admired him for his theatrical talents, it behoves them, we 
fay, feverely to chaftife this impudent manufaéturer of 
mummers, for raking into the afhes of the dead, and, ere 
they were yet cold, mixing with common dirt the remains of 
their departed friend. At the fame time, however, as ano- 
nymous vouchers for moral charaéter may be deemed incom- 
petent, it will become thefe learned Reviewers to fay, who 
it was, that fo well knew the moral virtues of Mr. Punch. 
Was it the reverend Dr. Kippis? Or the divine Doétor 
Langhorne ? Or the philofophical Mr. Bewley? Or the 
pedagogue Mr. Rofe, that was fo intimately acquainted with 
Mr, Punch ? Or was it that nincompoop, Nathaniel White ? 
Or the Q. in the corner, queer Northook ? Or was it the 
erudite editor, "Squire Dunciad himfelf? Or, were they, 
laftly, epee fuch perfonal knowledge of Mr. Punch, to 
their poor publifher, Thomas a Becket ; who, as all the world 
knows, knew both Punch and his puppet-fhew to his forrow ? 
Unlefs thefe cloud-capt critics condefcend to give the world 
fome fatisfactory information on this head, their vouching 


for Mr. Punch’s morals, will do as little honour to his memory, 


as their profeffed veneration for fo frivolous and equivocal a 
character, does to them. On fecond thoughts, however, 
thefe learned gentlemen may fave themfelves the trouble, as 
we are informed, that the famous Lexiphanes, author of 
the prefatory lives of the poets, is going to oblige the public 
with a biographical, critical, and bombaftical account of the 
life, writings, and moral management of his quondam, pu- 
pil, Mr. Punch, oo 
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A Propofal for Uniformity of Weights and Meafures in Scotland, 
by execution of the Laws now in force. With Tables of the 
Englifh and Scotch Standards, and of the cuftomary Weights and 
Meafures of the feveral Counties and Boroughs of Scotland ;— 
Comparifons of the Standards with each other, and with the 
County-Meafures ;---Tables and Rules for their reciprocal Con- 
verfion ;---and fome Tables of the Weight and Produce of Corn, 
sc. Addrefféd to his Majefty’s Sheriffs and Stewarts Depute, 
and Fuflices of the Peace, of the feveral Counties and Stewart- 
ries, and to the Magifirates of the Royal Boroughs, in Scotland. 
8vo. 3s. boards. Elliot, Edinburg. Cadell, London. 


The advantages of an uniformity in weights and meafures 
in every country are fo great and general, that it has been an 
object of the legiflature, fays this writer, -in every commer- 
cial kingdom: In England, from Magna Charta to the pre- 
fent time, there have paffed above fifty a&ts of parliament 
concerning weights and meafures ; and in Scotland, fince the 
affifa of David I. above forty aéts on the fame fubje&t. The 
diverfity in Scotland is, neverthelefs, ftill great, and as great- 
ly inconvenient, as appears fully from the variety of tables 
here publifhed. » wae 


= 


A Treatife on tie Culture of the Tobacco Plant ; with the Manner 
in which it is ufually cured, Adapted to northern Climates, and 
defigned for the Uje of the Landbolders of Great-Britain. To 
which are prefixed, two Plates of the Plant and its Flowers. 
By Fonathan Carver, Efq; Author of Travels through the in- 
terior Parts of North-America, 8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 


A plain and apparently-judicious account of the beft me- 
thods of cultivating the tobacco plant in northern countries, 
and particularly in England. _ 





Memoirs of Lady Eliza Audley. By Mrs. Cartwright, Author 
of Letters on Female Educction, 12mo. 2 vols. 5s. fewed. 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 


On the fubje& of this publication our editor hath received 
the following epiftle, apparently written by the fair hand of 
Vou. IX. Oo a lady, 
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means an improper companion for Mr. Sheridan’s Monody. 
Not but that we muft condemn the Patagonian manager, for 
iuffering fuch an indignity to be put on our editor, as that of 
imputing to im the prefent mafque, and introducing fo grave 
and refpeétable a perfonage on the public ftage. Ariftopha- 
nes, it is true, ferved Socrates in the fame manner ; and there 
is no doubt, that Socrates was a character of as much fupe- 
rior eminence to our editor, as Ariftophanes was to Flock- 
ton: we fhall not, therefore, take ferious offence at fuch an 
unmeaning piece of mummery. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that it behoves thofe venerable and learned critics, 
the Monthly Reviewers, to take our puppet-fhew man to talk, 
for his attack on the moral charaéter of their deceafed friend, 
mafter Punch. Having repeatedly declared that they knew 
him, and refpeéted him as much for his meral virtues, as they 
admired him for his theatrical talents, it behoves them, we 
fay, feverely to chaftife this impudent manufacturer of 
mummers, for raking into the afhes of the dead, and, ere 
they were yet cold, mixing with common dirt the remains of 
their departed friend. At the fame time, however, as ano- 
nymous vouchers for moral charaéter may bé deemed incom- 
petent, it will become thefe learned Reviewers to fay, who 
it was, that fo well knew the moral virtues of Mr. Punch. 

Was it the reverend Dr. Kippis? Or the divine Doétor 
Langhorne ? Or the philofophical Mr. Bewley ? Or the 
pedagogue Mr. Rofe, that was fo intimately acquainted with 
Mr, Punch ? Or was it that nincompoop, Nathaniel White ? 

Or the Q. in the corner, queer Northook? Or was it the 
erudite editor, "Squire Dunciad himfelf? Or, were they, 
laftly, beholding for fuch perfonal knowledge of Mr. Punch, to 
their poor publifher, Thomas a Becket ; who, as all the world 

knows, kvwew both Punch and his puppet-fhew to his forrow ? 

Unlefs thefe cloud-capt critics condefcend to give the world 

fome fatisfaétory information on this head, their vouching 
for Mr. Punch’s morals, will do as little honour to his memory, 

as their profeffed veneration for fo frivolous and equivocal a 
chara&ter, does to them. On fecond thoughts, however, 

thefe learned gentlemen may fave themfelves the trouble, as 
we are informed, that the famous Leyiphanes, author of 
the prefatory lives of the poets, is going to oblige the public 

with a biographical, critical, and bombaftical account of the 
life, writings, and moral management of his quondam, pu- 
pil, Mr. Punch, heal 
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A Propsfal for Uniformity of Weights and Meafures in Scotland, 
by execution of the Laws now in force. With Tables of the 
Englifh and Scotch Standards, and of the cuftomary Weights and 
Meafures of the feveral Counties and Boroughs of Scotland ;— 
Comparifons of the Standards with each other, and with the 
County-Meafures ;---Tables and Rules for their reciprocal Con- 
verfion ;---and fome Tables of the Weight and Produce of Corn, 
és. Addreffed to his Majefty’s Sheriffs and Stewarts Depute, 
and Fuflices of the Peace, of the feveral Counties and Stewart- 
ries, and to the Magifirates of the Royal Boroughs, in Scotland. 
8vo. 3s. boards. Elliot, Edinburg. Cadell, London, 


The advantages of an uniformity in weights and meafures 
in every country are fo great and general, that it has been an 
objeét of the legiflature, fays this writer, -in every commer- 
cial kingdom: In England, from Magna Charta to the pre- 
fent time, there have pafled above fifty a&ts of parliament 
concerning weights and meafures ; and in Scotland, fince the 
affifa of David I. above forty aéts on the fame fubje&t. The 
diverfity in Scotland 1s, neverthelefs, ftill great, and as great- 
ly inconvenient, as appears fully from the variety of tables 


here publifhed. * $8 





= 


A Treatife on tive Culture of the Tobacco Plant ; with the Manner 
in which it is ufually cured, Adapted to northern Climates, and 
defigned for the Uje of the Landbolders of Great-Britain. To 
which are prefixed, two Plates of the Plant and its Flowers. 
By Fonathan Carver, Efq; Author of Travels through the in- 
terior Parts of North-America, 8vo. 28. Johnfon. 


A plain and apparently-judicious account of the beft me- 
thods of cultivating the tobacco plant in northern countries, 
and particularly in England. sin 





Memoirs of Lady Eliza Audley. By Mrs. Cartwright, Author 
of Letters on Female Education, 12mo. 2 vols. 5s. fewed. 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 


On the fubje& of this publication our editor hath received 
the following epiftle, apparently written by the fair hand of 
Vor. IX. Oo 


a lady, 
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a lady, whom we accordingly prefs into our fervice, and con- 
fiatute our revieweref of ftolen-novels. ° 


To Doétor Kenrick. 


Sir, 

I do not imagine you condefcend to criticife nove's ; but as Iam 
ignorant of the name of the reviewer whofe province itis, I take 
the liberty of addretling you. 

An elegant novel, under the title of Lady Fliza Audley, is jut 
publifhed by a Mrs. Cartwright, who has the affurance to call her- 
feif its author. There was a tranflation of this very novel publifhed 
more than a dozen years fince, with another title—I think that of 
Lady Sarah * Butker—of the name, however, I will not be certain, 
but I fo well remember the events, that I am convinced Mrs. Cart- 
wright has not altered the moft miaute circumflauce in the ftory. 

Perhaps, Sir, you will not think this impofition of confequence 
enough to take notiee of it in your Review; and yet I hope you 
will, not from female fpite neither; but fuch a//wming ladies furely 
deferve to be lafhed into modefty. AMELIA, 

If Mrs. Cartwright hath any thing to offer in defence or 
in defiance of the charge of the fair Amelia, the field of our 


Review is open. 


Vaact Newtoni Opera qua exftant omnia. Commentariis illu- 
Sirabat, Samuel Horfley, LL. D. F.R.S. 40. Vol. the 
firft, by Subicription. Nichols. 


There is no writer in the world, perhaps, fo little read, 
who is fo much talked of, as Sir aac Newton. That im- 
mortal work, his Principia, if we recollect right, was near 
thirty years before it came to a fecond edition: and though 
it has been fince frequently frittered into fragments, and re- 
tailed in a thouiand mutilated forms, it remained for this age 
to do it juftice, by two handfome different editions in Latin 
and Englifh, with proper commentaries. Of the firft volume 
of the Englifh one, by Mr. Thorpe, we have in the courfe 
of our Review already {poken. Of the prefent in Latin, by 
Dr. Horfley, we muft beg leave, however, to defer our Re- 
view till the whole be compleated ; efpecially, as we do not 
find in the firft volume, feveral of thofe pieces, which we 
were taught by Dr. Hortley’s profpeclus or propofals to ex- 
pe&t. If he begins the fecond volume with the principia, he 
will probably intert the omitted pieces in the fubfequent vo- 


‘ °F aaa of Lady Harriet Butler, faid to have been executed by Dr. Gold- 
mith. 
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fumes; although, if fuch be his intention, we think he fhould 
have given his readers fome intimation of it, left they fhould 
too haftily conclude he had forgot his engagement to his fub- 
fcribers. Recommending this circumftance, therefore, to 
our learned author’s confideration, we for the prefent difmifs 
him with vive & vale. N. 


—— 


A Review of the Do€irine of Philofophicat Neceffity, illuftrated by 
Dr. Prieftiey ; in which is evidently demonfirated the Erroneouf- 
ne/s and Incongruity of his Do€irine; and wherein is clearly 

Jfhewn, that Man is endued with a Power of Sclf-determina- 
tion and free Agency, in Oppofition to what Dr. Prie/iley has 
lately endeavoured to maintain, By the Rev. ‘fofeph Fifher, 

_ Vicar of Drax, Yorkfhire, Author of the Remarks upon the 
Remarker, on a late Publication, by William Burgh, Efq; 
LL. D. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Nichol. 


*¢ T waited,” fays this writer, “ for fome time after Dr. 
“¢ Prieftley had publifhed his Treatife upon Philofophical 
“ Neceffity, before I began to write againft it, hoping that 
“¢ fome other gentleman would have undertaken to anfwer 
“¢ the fame ; but in this being difappointed, &c.” It is fome- 
what extraordinary, that this fhould be the common excufe 
of Dr. Prieftley’s anfwerers, It is now above a twelvemonth 
fince Mr. Whitehead’s reply to the Doétor appeared. But 
this writer appears to live fo far from the prefs, and to know 
fo little of what is doing in the literary world, that he may 
be held excufable; efpecially, as he can have but little time 
to read the produétions of others ; having, as he tells us, the 
duty of two parifhes to do as a clergyman, and alfo a fchool 
to attend, It is a pity that, under thefe circumftances, he 
threw away fo much of his time in penning this pamphlet, 
which contains nothing but the old, weather-beaten, and 
worn-out arguments in favour of what is called human liber- 
ty, not one of which is applicable to the queftion of Philo- 
fophical Neceffity, as ftated by Dr. Prieftley. E. 


The Cafe and Memoirs of the late Rev. Mr. Fames Hackman, 
and of his Acquaintance with the late Mifs Martha Reay : with 
a Commentary on his Convidtion, diftinguifhing between bis 


Crime in particular, and that of others who have been condemned 
Oo2 for 
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for Murder. And alfo, fome Thoughts on Lunacy and Suicide. 

Dedicated to Lord S§---. To which is added, A Letter to 
Lord S--- and Mifs Reay. With an Appendix, on the il 
Effects of Public Offices of Juftices of the Peace. 80. 1s. 
Keariley. 


One of thofe contemptible catch-pennies, which our hedge- 
publifhers are ever ready to obtrude on the public, oa every 
fingular event or popular occafion. cia 


— 


An Addrefi to the Hon Admire! 4uguSus Keppel 5 containing can- 
did FP emarks on his late Defence 5 with fome impartial Ol'ferva- 
tions on fuch Paffages as ‘relate to the Conduéc? of Vice- admiral 
Sir Hugh Pallifer. By a Seaman. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Richardion 
and Urquhart. 


A fhrewd and fenfible difquifition refpeéting the merits of 
Admiral Keppel’s defence and Sir Hugh Pallifer’s erimina- 
Jity ; tending to fhew, that if there were not faults on both 


fides, the merit on the one hath been much enhanced. 
UR 





The Speeches of Mr. Wilkes in the Houfe of Commons, during the 
laf? Se(fions of Parliament. With Notes by the Editor. Vol. iii. 
Small 8vo. No publifher’s name. 


The notes annexed to thefe {peeches betray fo much con- 
geniality between the fcholiaft and the {fpeaker, that we can- 
not help imputing the comment to the author of the text, 
To thee fpeeches are annexed copies of the proofs of the 
marriages of their Royai Highnefles the Dukes of Gloucefter 
and Cumberland. RE 


An Heroic Congratulation, addreffed to the Honourable Auguflus 
Keppel, Admiral of the Blue, on his being unanimoufly, bo- 
mcurably, and fully acquitted of the five malicious and ill- 
founded Charges exhibited againf? him by Sir Huch Paliifer, 
Vite Admiral of the Bluey Ta which is annexed an Addrefs 

3 ta 
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to the Public, containing the five Charges, inter{perfed witb 
Metaphors, Animadverfions, and Allufions, fuitable ta the fub- 
ject, to di/play the Abfurdity, and vindicate the untarnifhed Ho- 
nour of the Britifo Navy. 4tc. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


A gazetteer in Rhime ! la 


ViGory, an Ode, infcribed to Admiral Keppel. The Mufic fet 
by Mr. Barthelemon.. Performed at the Theatre-Royal in 
the Hay-market. 4to. 6d. 


A pajiiccio, or compilation, in which the compiler hath 
borrowed very freely from Mr. Tafker’s Congratulatory 
Ode. , * * * 


4 Defcription of the Roads in Bengal and Bahar : containing, 
1. The direc? Roads from Calcutta to all the Cities, Towne, 
and Places of Note in Bengal and Bahar; fhewing the mea 
fured Diflances between the Stages, and the Number and Si- 
tuation of the Fords and Ferries that are to be crofjed.---2, 
3. 45, The dire& Roads from the three other principal Cities, 
wiz. Moorfhedabad, Pacna, ard Dacca; arranged in the 
fame Manner,---5. The crofs Roads from the fubordinate 
military Stations and Fa@fories, to all the Places of Note 
within their refpective Neighbourhoods: with an Index. By 
James Rennell, late Major of Engineers, and Surveyor Ge- 
neral to the Honomrable the Eaft-India Company. %2mo. 


This book was printed by order of the honourable the Court 
of Direétors of the Eaft-India Company ; for the ufe of whofe 
fervants it appears to be particularly intended, sadlinns 


— 


- The Hiftory of the Reyal Abbey of Bec, near Rouen in Noerman- 
dy. By Dom, Fohn Bourget. Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. 3s. Payne. 


*¢ To all whom it may concern, greeting,” the London Re- 
viewers recommend Dom. John Bourget’s Hiffory of the 
Royal Abbey of Bec; finding nothing in it that materially 
concerns either them or any body elfe, who is not a profound, 
as well as a profefled, antiquarian. ig: Mioclies 
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4 Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Tempzcral, on 
Wednefday, Feb. 10, 1779. Being the Day appointed for a 
general Fafi. By Beilby Lord Bifhop of Chefter, gto. 45. 
Rivington. 


A truly moral, religious, and political difcourfe, worthy 
of the known talents and abilities of the learned prelate who 
delivered it. 


A Sermon preached at the Afylum for Female Orphans, at the 
Anniverfary Meeting of the Guardians, May 19, 1778. 
By Robert Markham, D.D. 8vo. 1s, Rivington. 


A well adapted difcourfe on the following text. ‘* It is 
not the will of your Father, which is in Heaven, that one 
of thefe little ones fhould perifh, Matthew xviii, 14. 


Remarks on Dr. Lettfom’s Letter to Siv Robert Barker and 
George Stackpoole, upon gencral Incculaticn, By the Hon. 
Baron Dimfdale. 8vo. 1s. Owen. 


Thefe remarks tend to confirm the Baron’s former decia- 
ration of the danger to be juftly appreheaded from a propofed 
project of inoculating the poor at their own houtes, 


Re 


A Difertation on the Teeth and Gums, and the feveral Diforders 
to which they are liable. By W. Bennet, Surgeon. 8vo. 1. 
Harrifon. 


The harbinger of a new dentifrice, of Mr. Bennet’s own 
invention. 7S 


A Treatife on the Hydrocele. by Lawrence Nannoni, 8vo. 
printed for the Author, . 


The 
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The pcople of this nation are doubtlefs much obliged to 
Mr. Nannoni, who, we are told, is profeflor of furgery to 
the grand Duke of Tufcany’s court, for his coming fo far 
to inftruét us in his art. Before he had fet up for anauthor in 
our language, however, he fhould have learned to write it. 


An Effiy on the Toleration of Papifts. 8vo. 1s. Dodiley. 


An elegant and well written Effay, in favour of religious 
toleration in general, and the Roman Catholics in particular : 
the writer however, advances little or nothing that is new on 
the fubjedt. nee 


Advice to Youth; or the Advantages of early Piety. By John 
Fawcet, Mafter of a Boarding School, at Brearly Hall, 
near Halifax. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 


Defigned, fays the author, for the ufe of fchools, as well 
as young apprentices and fervants; and to promote the art of 
reading Englifh and draw the attention to matters of the 
greateft importance in early life: for which purpofes it ap- 
pears not ill calculated. ove 


A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Anne, Dublin, on Wed- 
nefday the 10th of February, 1779: Being the Day appointed 
by Authority for a general Faft and Humiliation., By Tho- 
mas Leland, D.D. 4to. 1s. Conant. 


A well-compofed .and pertinent difcourfe, fuch as might 
he expected from the diftinguifhed abilities of the preacher, 
and the nature of the occafion. a) 


The Spoilers Spoiled; a Difcourfe delivered on Feb..10th, 1779, 
the Day appointed for a general Faf, By Peter Petit, A. M. 
4to, 6¢, Baldwin. 
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A warm and, as forme may think, too violent a declaration 
againit “‘ the treachery, ingtatitude, and wanton cruelty of 
fhe Americans.” Nor doth Mr. Peter Petit {pare their 
friends and abettors in this country, whom he tells their own, 
in terms equally loyal and fpirited. *% 


A Sermon preached in Monckwell-fireet, on the 10th of February 
lafi, being the Day appointed for a general Fafi, By James 
' Fordyce, Di D. 8vo. 15. Cadell. 


» “ The greater part of ‘this fermon, fays the preacher, 
was delivered five and twenty years ago, in the prefence, 
and by the appointment- of a numerous and refpectable body 
of the Scottifh clergy.” The late aét of Parliament in fa- 
vour of the Roman Catholics, and perhaps the recent proofs 


. of Scotch prejudice in their disfavour, may probably have 


occafioned its repetition. _ There is little init, however, that 


‘fhould have prevented its having lain in the oblivion, to 


which it-hath been fo long configned. 





ANSWERS ro CORRESPONDENTS. 


*.* Our Correfpondents, who, in obliging us with literary in- 
formation or other marks of their approbation and efteem, expeét 
a return of civility by private letter, are begged to excufe our non- 
compliance with fo feemingly-reafonable an expectation; as the 
multiplicity of their epiftolary favours, and the objects of our at- 
tention, is fo great, as to put it abfolutely out of our power to 
make fuch particular returns of our gratitude and refpect. 


«sy If Mr. Theophilus Lobb will favour us with a printed copy 


of the book, he fpeaks of, we thal comply with his requeft. 


x*, M. B. and Alma Mater, are defired to fend for their 
manuicripts ; as the London Reviewers make it an invariable rule, 
nét to. give any opinion about unprinted productions. 





